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No. 1 


Yo le vr. ‘ 


Jo Many Inquiring Friends. 


PATENT HIVES—WHAT FRAME OR HIVE TO USE—SHALL WE USE AN EXTRACT- 
OR,OR RAISE COMB HONEY ?—ITALIANS—THE BEE MOTH-—-SPACE FOR COMBS. 





While 1 earnestly try to maintain a broad “‘charity for all, and malice toward none,” and while 
1 do not wish to take upon myself the se gps of dictating a course for others, I feel it a 
duty to discourage with all my might, both by precept and example, everything in the shape of 
patented bee hives, or patents on anything pertaining to bee-culture. On the other hand. I shall 
try to encourage every one to do all in his power to advance the common good of all. I do not 
believe the world “selfish and grasping,’’ but have much confidence in the disposition of our 
people to desire to pay for everything they get, and to reward those who work for them disinter- 
estedly, when they once get a clear understanding of the matter. If you have made a valuable 
invention or discovery, give it to the people rejoicing that you have been enabled to contribute 
your mite to the common good, and in seeing others happy, and sooner or later, you will surely 

ave your reward. Nothing that we manufacture, in the shape of hives or implements, is patented. 

I recommend the Langstroth frame for everybody, and for every purpose whatever, in pref- 
erence to anything else, and I have pretty thoroughly experimented with all shapes and sizes. 
There may be other forms that will give just as good results, but I do not believe there are any 
better. For all general purposes, I advise the Simplicity hive holding ten of the above frames. 
The Simpiicity (or Improved and Simplified Langstroth hive) is not patented, and never will be. 
The hive is made of % lumber, and is 204% by 16 inches outside measure. The Langstroth frames 
as our gauges make them, are 175 by 944 outside measure. As the chaff hive is the same thing 
with an outer shell to hold the chaff that protects the hive from the winter’s frosts, as well as 
summer’s sun, no confusion can result from using both in the same apiary. 

Produce just whichever pays best in your own market, and no one can tell so well as you 
yourself can by trying both; you can perhaps produce a nice article of extracted for about 1de., 
as cheaply as comb honey for 20c. You can produce thin, raw, unripened honey without an 
trouble for 10c. or less, but it will probably pay you best to give your customers an article as good, 
in every respect, as that found in the nicest comb honey. 

The comparative advantages of the black, or common bees, and Italians, isa matter that no 
longer admits of discussion, and I must consider the very few individuals who write in favor of 
the former as belonging to that class of unfortunates who seem to delight in being contrary. If 
por yay mee are to be considered a proof, the matter has long ago been amicably settled in favor 
of the Italians. . i wy 

The bee moth need hardly be mentioned now, unless it is to advise you to drive them out with : } 
Italians, for whenever they come into a neighborhood, the moths get out without any farther } 
trouble or bother. This one feature aione, is enough to justify introducing Italian queens in ; \ 

' 





place of the blacks. 

The usual space allowed for brood combs is about 1 7-16 inches, but the matter is not at all im- 
portant. They can be worked as closely as 1%, or as far apart as1%. For surplus honey we | 
would have about 2 inches space from centre to centre of the combs. } 

Now my friends, I beg to be allowed to make a request of you. Answering questions by letter, i 
or by postal, is a grievous tax on my health, strength, time and money. Will you not, before ask- ‘\ 
ing, look over the above, our circular which we give away, besides paying postage, and our A BC 
Book for beginners. Nearly all the questions that are asked, are carefully and de- 







hard brain labor to answer your questions faithfully, and when they come by the thousand, it ? 
takes all my time from the journal, and from those to whom it belongs, having paid me their 
money. Now please do not think me unkind, if your answers are brief, on a postal, and written 
by one of the clerks. It is the very best I can do. Your busy friend, NOVICE. 
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Dark Queens from a Pure Italian Mother; Flori- 
da; Home-Made Buzz-Saws; Making Hives 
by Hand, etec.: Queens not Laying in the Fall 879 
Bees Dying Suddenly While Being Examined; 
Mother and Stepmother in the Hive at the 
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Remove Propolis; Wooden Separators, Scat- 
tering the Hives in Different Localities.......380 
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Hives: Moving Bees Short Distances; Trans- 
ferring; Salt and Water versus Foul Brood. .382 
Black Bees and Red Clover; Rates for Advertis- 
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} Unfertile Queens, and Queens that Won’t Lay; 


Introducing by Artificial Queen Cells......... 383 
More about Fertilization of the Queen; The Sit- 

ting Hen Queen Nursery; New Theory; Grape 

Sugar; Unfinished or Daubed Sections........ 384 
~,! was i al 

Are your bees ready for winter? If not, ‘‘fix’em” 
this minute. See page 293, Sept., and 372 present No. 

- a xe - 

Hurrah ! Our Imported Queens are at hand and we 
have got 45nice live ones. Isn't that just “splendid.” 
Send on your orders: I will guarantee safe arrival 
for some time yet. 

—_—__—_o-ar-o— ~ 

We have, this 30th day of Oct., just 4,003 subseri- 
bers. We received during the month 125 new names, 
but our number is increased only 3, because 122 
whose time expired this month failed to renew. So 
I suppose they have concluded that they do not want 
GLEANINGS any longer. 


FOS PLOT OST 5 TET A 




















"CLUBBING LIST. 

We will send GLEANINGS— 

With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... $2 25 

“ The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine (1 50)..... 2 00 
“Both the above (Bee Journals of America) 4 00 


“ American Agriculturist ($1 60).......... 2 2 
** Prairie Farmer ec. 3: 
** Rural New Yorker > Setpee ates 3 25 


“* Scientific American Riek ocinee 3 90 
** Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener (i 00) 1 75 


[Above rates include all Postage.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisements will be received at the rate of 30 
cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion, cash 
in advance; and we require that every advertiser 
satisfies us of responsibility and intention to do ali 
that he agrees, and that his goods are really worth 
the price asked for them. 


The AB C of 
BEE CULTURE 


rt several years, it has been my ambition to be 

able to write a book on bee culture, so clear and 
plain that not only any boy or girl, but even an old 
man or woman, with the book and a hive of bees, 
could learn modern bee culture, and make a fair, 
paying business, even the first season. This isa great 
undertaking, I grant; and it will require some one 
with far greater wisdom than mine, to do it the first 
time trying. After watching beginners, and an- 
swering their questions almost constantly, for years, 
I came to the conclusion, that the only way to do it 
was to “cut and try,” as carpenters say, when they 
can’t get the exact dimensions of the article they 
wish to make. 

To cut and try on the A BC book, I have invested 
over $2,000 in type, chases, etc., sufficient to keep 
my whole book standing constantly in type, that can 
be changed at a moment’s notice. The books are 
printed only as fast as wanted, and just as soon as I 
see I have omitted anything, or have made any mis- 
take, the correction is made before any more books 
are sent out. To show you how it works, and how 
it succeeds, I will give you a letter just received to- 


day :— 
Centre Point, Clay Co. Ind., | 
Oct, 28, 1878. | 


I am an old man, but a young “beeist.”” Last win- 
ter, I bers twelve stands, and sent to you for 
your A BC book. When the apple trees bloomed 
last spring, I transferred my bees. They all went 
to work, and soon commenced to send out young 
swarms; I also made some artificial swarms, by way 
of experiment; and all, artificial and natural, did 
well, so faras [ know. At least, on the first of July, 
. had over 30 stands, and had taken about 200 lbs. of 

oney. 

I have now told all that I have to boastof. About 
the Ist of July, they stopped swarming and stopped 
making honey. I have watched them with a great 
deal of solicitude, and as the honey season is now 
over, I have lately made a close examination, and 
find little or no addition of comb since the first of 
July, and but little increase of honey; but the most 
surprising thing is, there is no b in any hive 
that I have examined. Some with more experience 
than I have, tell me that my hives are queenless; if 
such is the ease, there has been a dreadful! faiality 
among the queens. The hives seem to be all muc! 
the same; plenty of bees, but little honey, and no 
brood. I now feel that, unless = can set me go- 
ing, I shall be classed under “Blasted Hopes,” sure. 
What am I to understand by their having no brood 
at this season of the year? If this is an indication 
of something wrong, what shall I do?, and how shall 
I doit? Can you furnish queens now? 

Cc. W. Moss. 

You see, I had stated that brood and eggs are al 
ways a sufficient indication of the presence of 4 
queen, but had neglected to state that she will cease 


laying in the fall, after the yield of honey is over, 48 
a matter of course. Now you see, I have learned 
that I must state this in the A BC book, that our 
pupils may not worry needlessly, because their 
queens do not lay in Oct., or at any time when honey 
has ceased to be brought in. 


t?"The A BC of Bee Culture will probably corm- 

rise five parts, of about 50 pages each. The price 
s 25c. for each part, or $1.00 for the whole bound in 
one. 

t=" Parts I, Il, and Ifl are now Ready. 
rhe Three Bound in One will Be 60c. All 


are Profusely Hlustrated with Engravings. 
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IMPLEMENTS FOR BEE CULTURE 
ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


For description of the various articles, see our 
Twelfth Edition Circular and Price List found in 
May No., Vol. VI., or mailed on application. 

For directions How to Make all these various arti- 
cles and implements, see A BC of Bee Culture. 

This Price List to be taken in place of those of 
former date. 


Mailable articles are designated in the left hand 
column of figures ; the figures giving the amount of 
postage required, 

Canada postage on merchandise is limited to 8% 
oz., and nothing can be sent for less than 10 cents. 

15 | Alighting Board, detachable. See A BC, 

|: MUMMERS LW AS acids hebacerdeesccecs cas $ 10 

| Basswood trees for planting. For prices 

| see RE MBs soe ka acimsansaeuaalee 

| Balances, spring, for suspended hive (60 lbs.) 8 00 





| Barrels 8 Re eee ree 2 50 
“ waxed and painted... . 85 

| Bees, per colony, from $7 to $16, for partic- 

WERE I WIPSC RING cn ccc ct cicc cst cet cssccs 
. | Bee-Hunting box, with printed instructions 25 
| Binder, Emerson's, for GLEANINGS. AO, 60, 75 

10 | Blocks, iron, for metal cornered frame ma- 
| king.. 15 


One of the above is. given ‘free with every 100 
frames, or 1000 corners 
10; Burlap for cov ering bees. 40 in. wide, per yd 10 
| Buzz-Saw, foot-power, complete; circular 
| with cuts free ona <a Two saws 
| and two gauges included. . Snes oe OO 
0| Buzz-Saws, extra, 85c, to $3.50. See price list. 
wren above are all filed, and set, and mailed any 
where 
| Buzz-Saw mandrel and boxes complete for 
"7 6inch saws. No saws included.. ........ 5 00 
| The same for 7 and Sin. saws (not mailable) 7 00 
3|Cages for queens, wood and wire cloth, 


prov isioned. See price list.......... 10 
30 | bg mie eee 1 00 
2 Candy for bees, can be fed at any season, 

| ORM’. . Sm, : AE SEE. ABT. Te. TM Me 15 
0) Cards, queen registering, Per dae... . 3... d3/. 06 
0; POU As. 4-5 « kale va 40 
f) | Chaff cushions for wintering (see Nov. No. 

| for PES bei dunas cus ueeee keke ens cose sce 30 
9} 9 without the chaff........... 15 
40 | Chaff cushion division boards..... ........ 20 

2| Cheese cloth, for strainers, per yard........ 10 
0 ne lasps for transferring, package of 100..... 25 
iC limbers for Bee-Hunting.................. 2 50 


| Comb Basket, made of tin, holds 5 frames, 


| has hinged cover and air of handles..... 1 50 
| Comb Foundation Machines complete $35 to 100 00 
20) 0 orners, MOC WOR BOs vias so sdieciiceciccses 75 
of ms SOD OUIF, DOP 1005 0. osc ees 1 00 
1b | i, bd bottom, per 100........... 50 


On 1,009 or more a discount of 10 per cent will be 
made, and on 10,000, 25 per cent. The latter will be 
give n to those who ‘advertise metal cornered frames. 

Corners, Machinery complete for making $250 00 


| 
15 | Enameled cloth, the best thing for covering 
| frames. Bees do not bite and seldom 
| propolize it. Per yard, 45 inches wide, 
2he. By the piece, (12 yards). . 22 
| Extractors, according ‘to size of ‘frame, 
| BO: BO: 00 1000 6 is vais iiewsiviess 
4 inside and gearing, including 
ee) da. oto eRe POTTS Cee TUT Ee 5 00 
| - Hoops to go around the top.. 50 
* 4a es, Se Eat 57x 5 00 
5| Feeder, Simplicity, (see price list) 1 pint.. 05 
7| Feeders, 1 quart, tin, (see April’No)........ 10 
4) Tiere GUE GIRO... 5... 0c. ccsceswcscs 05 


25 | The same, 6 qts, to be used in upper story 50 
(| Files for small circular rip saws, new and 
valuable, 20c ; per doz. by express... 2 00 
= Sse large size, double above 





oy. * me cornered, for cross-cut saws, 10¢; doz 1 00 
5 | viedaun with sample Rabbet and C laspe. 10 
1s | Galvanized iron wire for grapevine tre lises ‘ 

| per lb. (about 100 feet)... ........ ce sece eee 20 
25 | Gates for Extractors tinned for soldering. . 50 
50 | Gearing for Extractor with supporting arm 1 25 
| GLEANINGS, Vol’s I and IT, each.......... 15 
0) Vol’s IV and V, each............ 1 00 
0} “ Vol. ITI, second-hand............ 2 00 
0} “ first five neatly bound in one. 5 00 
6] vg unbound.. 4 00 





Hives from 50c to $6 25; for particulars see 
OMAN iy 'asin sateen nda weckchceadeneeys 
0 Honey Kniy es, straight or curved blade.. 1 00 
“4 PEPE npr) omer 5 25 
= $ 1 doz by E XPFeSS........... 5 00 
Labels for honey, from 25 to 50e per 100; 
for particulars SOO DIICH MMB. 5 i! a a'es easyie's 
Lamp Nursery, for hatching queen cells as 
i rece s canes tagst Uktae ted Coane Lees 5 00 
0} Larvee, for queen rearing, from June to 
POGUES 60. < 6.0cd.5650 coke nel needs ce cos wees 25 
15 | Leather for smoker bellows, per side...... 50 
0| Lithograph of the Hexagonal Apiary....... 25 
0 | Magnifying Glass, Pocket..... ............ 50 
0| Sd ~ Double lens, brass on 
1) ACS SBOE). ons. oc knads bene cecduens Vannes 1 00 


0 | Medley of Bee-Keeper’s Photo's, 150 photo’s — 1 00 
12 | Microscope, Compound, in Mahogany box 3 00 
0! Prepared objects for above, such 
0| «as bees’ wing, sting, eye, foot, &e., each 25 
% | Muslin, Indian head, for quilts and cush- 
| ions, pretty stout, but not good as duck, 


| per yard Sica achiiid 4) aes MASE ES eRe T Wee RARE ANS 10 

10 | Ope rg Glasses for Bee-Hunting............. 5 00 

18 | Paraftine, for waxing barrels, per Ib........ 25 

0| Photo of House Apiary and improvements 25 

60 | Pump, Fountain, or Swarm Arrester...... 8 50 
0 | Queens, 25¢ to $6 00. See price list......... 

1| Rabbets, Metal, per foot..............c00e0 02 

Salicylic acid, for foul brood, per 0z........ 50 

10 | Saw Set for Circular Saws.................. 1D 


0 | Screw Drivers, all metal (and wrench com- 
| bined) 4% inch, l0c; 5inch, Ise. Very nice 





LOP LOGE POWET GOW... 5.5 Ce aweees Selcdede 
0 | Scissors, for clipping queen's wings........ 40 
6 | Section boxes, fancy, hearts, stars, crosses, 
| i CUMS, ins cxacwncvass deainaatccdeucass 05 
Section Honey box, a sample with strip of 
fdn. and printed instructions............. {% 
Section boxes in the flat by the quantity, 
#9 50 per thousand and upwards, accord- 
ing to size; for particulars, see price list. 
15 Case of 8 section boxes, showing the 
way in which the separators are used, 
suitable for any kind of hive, see price list 10 
18 | Se red, Alsike Clover, raised near us, per Ib.. 25 
18 Catnip, good seed, per 0z. 20c ; per Ib. 200 
0 * Chinese Mustard, per 02Z............. b 
18 *  Mellilot, or Sweet Clover, per Ib..... 60 
18| ‘ White Duteh Clover, per lb .......... 35 
*  Motherwort, per oz. 20c; per Ib...... 2 00 
18 ** ~Mignonette, per Ib. (25¢ per 0z)....... 16 
‘* Simpson Hone y Plant, per package 05 
“5 POF OB; .s0003 ) 
18 7 Silver Hull Bue kwheat, per lb....... ) 
zg tt peck, by Express ) 
} “ Common = per pec “Pa 50 
18 ** Summer Rape. Sow in June and 
“es Cs TE TE a oii Gannesns dc conchiod <i LE) 


A small package of any of the above seeds will be 
sent for 5 cents. 
5 | Sheets of Enameled cloth to poe: the bees 
| from soiling or eating the cushions... .. 
| Shipping Cases for 48 section frames of 
| FUNG 5. Pea aed sucka tnd Las 6cb cob <8--cden ke 60 
| The same for 24 sections, half above 
| prices. This size can be sent by mail in 
| the flat, for 75e . 
! Slate tablets to hang OM ive... <2. ncces 
| Smoker, Quinby’s (to Canada 15e extra)l 50 &1 tb 


1 





5 ie Doolittle’s, to be heldinthe mouth 25 
"2 Ca $100; 160; 200 
25 oe OUR OWN, sce illustration in price 
| re DD iced ce abndiueh vstes tied eaie 15 
2| Tacks, tinned, per paper, (two sizes)........ 4 
RRR ee 


0} Veils, Bee, with face of Brussels net, (silk) 5 
| The same, all of grenadine (almost as good) 50 
| Veils, material for, Grenadine, much 
| stronger than tarlatan, 21 inches in 








fs) SUC A PINE csi usc etes cess scocege gene 20 
Brussels Net, for face of vail, 20 inches 
WE WAC iy OT WANES hac sn ckncc cbcccdes sbees 1 50 
FINS oie viv nina nd cas k.ceelehevetenes 3 50 
Copper bottomed boiler for above........ 1580 
5 | Wire cloth, for Extractors, tinned, per 
square PE catasuakteckevals.xscabewaie 10 
2| Wire cloth, for queen cages...............4. 10 
Above is tinned, and meshes are 5 and 18 
to the inch respectively... ............... 
8| Painted wire cloth, for shipping bees, 14 
mesh to the inch, per square foot........ 05 
All goods delivered on board the cars here at prices 
named. A. I, ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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TABLE OF PREMIUMS, 


Number 
of Sub- 
scribers | 
required 
at or 
at 
Be 1.00 


The first column is for those only, 
who send 5 or more names. 
Names of Premium Articles. 

Any of them sent post-paid on ree'pt of price. 
1—A BC of Bee Culture, Part First. +2 
2—Lithograph of Aprary, Implene nts, aie. 
“Bh os gh of House Apiar: 

—“That Present,” Novice and Blue Ey: 325 
= Emerson's Binder for GLRANINGS, 

will hold 3 Volumes........0.+00 05! 
6— sid hetter auality 
7—Poacket Magnifying Glass 
8+-First or secénd Volume of GLEANING 
9—Best quality Emerson's Binder for 
(TLF ANINGS 

10—Double Lens Magnitier.on 3 hr iss 
11— Photo Medley, Bee »» Keepers of Aine he 
12—First and second Vol. of Gi u un INGS.. 
13—A real Conpound Mic rosec ype, beruti- 
Sully finished, and packed with Imple- 
ments in a@ Mahogany Box pebbeaeee? ooed 15 
Opera Glass for Bee llunting....... 85.00 


5 


s 


it- 10 


DAVENTOAT mond MANUFACTURING CO, 


OF SUPERTOR 
KE AND MALT 
LU jCOBE SYRU P. 








. 


Bn BLE 
UGAR, 


MANUFACTU 
REFINED 
CRYS' 


RERS 
GRAP 
PAL G 
Supe rior Double Re fine “dl Grape Sugar for feeding 

bees, at 3'.c¢ per ib. in barrels of 375 Ibs., and 4e in| 
boxes of S50or WO tbs. Crystal Giucore Syrup 5e per | 
Ib. by the barrel. Samples of the Grape Sugar will 
be sent prepaid, by Express, on receipt of 10 cents. 
Il-ly LOUIS P. BEST, Sup’t, Davenport, Lowa. 


We will furnish the above delivered on the cars 
here in Medina, at '4¢ in advance of the above 
prices. Or we will have it shipped from the factory, 
at factory prices. Any amount less thar 0 Ibs., 
will be 5c a lb, Instructions for feeding it to bees 
sent free. Sample by —_ aoe 

. ROOT, Medina, Ohio 


Square oo Jars. 


$5 00 

7 00 
Caps, Labels, Langstroth’s Bee Hives, 
Muth’s All Metal Honey Extractors, Alsike Clover 
Seed, &ec., at reasonable rates. For further particu- 
lars apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
1-3-5-7-9-11 


COMB FOUNDATION, 
45 TO 55 T. PER POUND, 


According to quantity bought at one time. For fur- 
ther particulars, see our Illustrated Catalogue, mail- 
ed on application. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


7 ie | al ¥ te | > 1 4s 

BEES FOR SALE. 

50 Colonies Italians in L angstroth Hives, 

i Hybrids 

10 ’ Blac ks in Triangular 

Will deliver in good condition on any Miss. River | 

Packet. The stocks are worth the ne ice for the hon- 
ey they contain. GEO. PETERS, 

11-24 Council Bend, Pa sathiny Oct. 11, 1878. 


- Early Queens, 


J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Georgia, Importer 
and breeder of Italian queens, and dealer in Bee- 
Keeper's supplies. Queens bred a month earlier 
than inthe North. Low express rates. Packages 
of five or more queens sent tree of express charges 
to any part of the United States except California 


One pound square Honey Jars, per gross 
Two Ay Aad * Ld * ad 
Corks, 


$6 00 


“ oe 


| gle sheet; 


| the inventor, 





and Oregon. litfd 


BEE CU LTURE. 


ANTED, at this office, Vol. V of bie EANINGs,. 
Will pay $1.50 for it. . ROOT. 


SanOY, 





NY person desiring to furnish bees a she tres 
may address , REV. G. H. CH 
Adamville, te é. 


— 


| Glass for Bee-keepers, 


Glass, 8x18, for large shipping cases, 7c. per sheet: 


| or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 50 sheets. 


Glass, 8x15! 2 for small shipping cases, 5c. per sin- 
or $3.00 per box, in boxes of 66 sheets, 
Glass, cut to any of the sizes used by Beekeepers, 


| for $3.00 per box. 


At this price, cach bor must contain but one size, 


| Glass in full boxes, shipped from Pittsburgh. 


A. lL. ROOT, 


GEORGE GRIMM. 
JEFFERSON, WISCONSIN, 


| Hereby respectfully gives notice to the public, that 
| his Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, for the 
year 1878-9 is ready; and that he is selling bees at 
his usual low prices. 10-3. 


SMOKE 


Medina, 0, 


SMOKERS. 





Tam overwhelmed with letters asking ‘“‘which size 
of smoker is the best?’ 

Mr. J. E. Hetherington ordered eight of the large 
for his apiaries, and for coarse fuel they are the best. 

The Standard is what its name implies, and consti- 
tutes the bulk of sales so far. 

The small is a pretty implement answering nicely 
for a few colonies of bees, and to kill lice on house 
plants; it is larger, however, than the improved 
Quinby. 

The first “Direct Draft’? smoker ever sold has been 
used one year, and sold for one dollar, as the gentle- 
man wanted a large size. 

It was a Standard and he paid $2.00 and says “he 
would not be without one a single day in the season 
for the price.” 

They go all the time and burn sound or rotten wood, 
tobacco, or sulphur. 

Directions sent with every smoker. 

These smokers are a necessity in modern bee culture, 
and are indispensable in the easy, profitable and pleas- 
ant management of bees in any hive—ancient or mod- 
ern. Sent by mail, post paid, on recel t of -s 

Extra Large, per ih nam et = Mail... bo + 

Standard ee it 

Small, 

Patented 


Manufactured, only by 
'.. F. BINGHA 
Aseoain Allegan Co., "Mich. 


January, 1878. 


4tf 


Comb Foundation Machined 


$35.00 TO $100.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION WIT OUR ONE 
POUND SECTION BOX BY MAi am FOR 
FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Tllustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements -_ 7 lies, mailed on ap 
plication. , Medina, Ohio. 














DEVOTED TO BEES AND LOONEY, AND TIOME INTERESTS. 


Vol. VI. 


A. I, RooT, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 


Medina, 0, ) stablished in 


MY EXPERIENCE. NO. 11. 


A HOME-MADE FOOT-POWER BUZZ SAW. 


vf AM sitting in my work-shop where it is quiet, 
{ and am using my buzz saw table for a writing 
— desk. 1 made the most of said buzz saw myself, 
and Tam going to devote the whole of this article to 
adescription of it, with the hope that it may help 
some one else who has a “notion to make” a buzz 
suw. 

I first made the large band wheel. It is composed 
of felloes, 4 inches wide, sawed from two inch onk 
plank, and pinned together. The wheel is 8 inches 
thick, across the face, and 40 inches in diameter. 
Two pieces of oak plank, § inches wide and 2 inches 
thick, are halved together for spokes. The outside 
ends of the spokes taper down to 4 inches in width, 
und then enter mortises cut in the inside of the 
wheel. Exactly in the centre of the wheel, where 
the spokes cross, a square 3 inch mortise is cut for 
the shaft. Inside of the wheel, opposite the treadle 
cranks, are nailed pieces of old wagon tire; these 
counterbalance the weight of the treadle. The 
shaft is made from a 5x8 inch oak seantling, and ex- 
tends the whole length of the buzz saw frame. I 
spiked 4 wedge shaped pieces of plank upon the 
shaft, one upon each side, with the wide ends all 
one way. The wide ends of these picecs form a sort 
of collar, or shoulder, against which the spokes of 
the large wheel are firmly held by means of a key 
through the shaft. Lean take the key out, shove 
the wheel along upon the shaft, and run a belt from 
alittle steam engine (if lam ever rich enough to 
own one) to the pulley upon the saw shaft. If] 
have a short job of sawing, I can use foot-power; if 
the job is a long one—why, turn on steam. 

Around each end of the shaft is an iron band; in | 
each end of the shaft is driven a gudgeon made | 
from 34 inch round iron; and upon the end of each 
rudgeon is a crank, 2'4 inches long. The treadle, or 
rather the piece upon which my foot presses, comes 
up behind me, and from each end of this piece, a bar 
of wood extends to the back part of the “ma- 
chine,” where it is fastened with a bolt, upon which 
itturns. These bars pass directly under the cranks 
which are upon the ends of the shaft, and are con- 
nected with them by pitmans. The pitmans are 
about 18 inches in length. 

I can tread upon any part of the treadle, and it | 
will go down steady and firm; the two cranks pre- 
vent it from being “springy.” 

The top of the frame-work is simply a 2-inch oak 
plank, one foot wide, and six and one-half feet lone. | 
At each end of this, “uprights,” one foot wide, and | 
forty-two inches long, are mortised and bolted. In | 
the center of each “upright,” a hole is cut for the | 
shaft to pass through, and a piece of hard wood is | 
bolted upon the outside of cach “upright,” for the | 
cudgeons torunin. To the bottom of the uprights, | 
are pmned pieces of plank, 4 inches wide, and 3% ft. 
long, and it is to the back end of these pieces that | 
the back end of the treadle bars are fastened, | 


This frame, if such it can be called, is firmly 
braced each way. : 

Upon the top of this table, the buzz-saw table 
Proper is fastened, with bolts, in sucha manner that 
it can be removed in a few moments, and a turning 
lathe put in its place and run by the same foot-pow- 
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er. T should not have made the frame so long, if I 


had not had this end in view. 

The upper part of the saw table is fastened at one 
side, with hinges, and is raised or lowered with a 
screw. One of the boards composing the table—one 
that is near the suw—is left loose, so that it can be 
slid backwards and forwards, the edges being bev- 
cled to keep it securely in its place. 

Near the end of the board that is next the opera- 
tor is fastened, at right angles, another strip of 
board, 3 inches wide, und 2', feet long. The work is 
placed in front of this strip, and then pushed up 
veninst the saw, the strip holding it “squarely” to 
the saw. 

That board in the table that comes next to the slid- 
ing board is fastened with bolts, so that it can be 
moved up as it wears away. T also have a gauge 
that works parallel to the saw; it can be put close 
up to the saw, moved 2 feet away, or taken off alto- 
gether. Then there is a block of wood that can be 
fastened tothe “sliding board’? above mentioned, 
and by leaning boards against this, and letting their 
lower edges come against the gauge that runs par- 
allel with the saw, I can bevel their edges. This 
block is fastened with a set screw, and can be 
moved, so as to make bevels with different angles. 

In the center of the table, where the saw comes 
up through, is a small piece that can be removed, 
and a piece with a larger slot cut in it can be put in 


| its place; the piece with the large slot is used when 


I wish to set the saw wabbling. 

By looking around at the machine shops, T found 
asmall, second-hand mandrel. It was all complete, 
with collars, and a 28-inch iron pulley, and ran in set 
screws that fastened with bolts. They fitted it up 
for the 6-inch Barnes saws, and let me have-it for 
$2.00. 

To get enough motion, I had to use a large band 
wheel, and this made the table too high to work with 
ease; to remedy this, I made a platform, 9 inches 
high, to stand upon, and “rigged” iny treadle accord- 
ingly. 

| bought Mrs. H. a new bed-tick, and she very gen- 
erously gave me a six-inch strip off one side the 
cloth; this, | folded twice; stitched it upon the sew- 
ing machine, and it made a nice belt, 3 inches wide, 
and having a thickness of 4 layers of cloth. 

The material cost as follows: lumber, $4.75: bolts 
and screws, $2.05; blacksmithing, $1.45; saws, $3,00; 


/ mandrel, $2.00; belt, 82ce. Total, $13.57. 


So much of the work was done at odd spells, that 
it would be impossible to tell exactly how much time 
wis ocomesee in its construction, but | do not think 
it would be far from three weeks, 

Lam well pleased with my saw; I have sawed out 
1,000 fence pickets, cut up ash and walnut Inmber 
for two bureaus, some stuff for rustie picture 
frames, made a lot of bee-hives, &c. 

I would not advise any one to attempt to make a 
buzz-saw, unless they have more time than money, 
and a love for such work; for they will have to over- 


| come many difficulties, before they have their saw 


“buzzing” through inch lumber, at the rate of “eight 
feet per minute.” W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Rogersville, Mich, 
Many of your ideas: are excellent, my 
friend, and the ingenuity you have exhibit- 
ed in making cheap appliances answer, with- 
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Nov. 





out investing in expensive fixtures, is ex- 
tremely praiseworthy. A feeling of praise- 
worthy independence that is worth arene 
thing almost is engendered by being able 
to make what you want, yourself, out of the 
materials that lie about you, and cost you 
comparatively nothing. 
—_—————> +60 —————__ 
HOW MUCH CAN WE HELP THE BEES 
IN REARING QUEENS? 


EAR NOVICE: Having recovered partially 
from an attack of my old malady, which for 
nearly two years has prevented me from tak- 

ing re! interest in bee matters, I venture to send 
you a few thoughts on rearing queens. 

Huber, in 1792, tells us how Burnens transferred 
queen-larve, preparing to spin their cocoons, into 
glass queen cells, where he could witness the whole 
operation. Eight years ago, Mr. R. Bickford gave 
me some glass queen celis Open at the top and base, 
by inserting which into queen cells just begun, I 
was able to repeat the experiment of Huber. 

In the third edition of my work on the Hive and 
Honey Bee, I gave Kleine’s method of availing him- 
self of Dzierzon’s suggestion; that as Huber, by in- 
troducing some royal jelly into cells containing 
worker brood, obtained queens, so it may be possi- 
ble to induce bees to construct royal cells where the 
apiarian prefers to have them, by inserting a small 
portion of royal jelly in cells containing worker lar- 


vee. 

The late Mr. Richard Colvin showed me a method 
of inducing bees to build queen cells in convenient 

laces, by enlarging with a round stick any cell 

olding a suitable larva. This plan sometimes suc- 
ceeded when no jelly was given, as he could easily 
spread out the mouth of the cell, so as to make it 
somewhat resemble the appearance of a cel! which 
the bees have nagun to enlarge for the rearing of a 

ueen. These devices, however curious, were of 
little practical importance. 

The plan which you give in GLEANINGS for Sep- 
tember seems more promising, as it proposes to 
save to the bees a large part of the cost in building 
queen cells. Trial alone can show whether they will 
accept these artificial cells. I hope they will, but I 
have often found that ms 4 would not do just the 
ver things that I most confidently expected of them, 
and vice versa. They hold the veto power over all 
our devices, and can neither be flattered, bribed, or 
intimidated, to forego its legitimate exercise, nor 
have they the slightest regard for even the seal of 
the U.S. patent office! 

Now I, too, have taken a turn around that famous 
“stairway,” but only in imagination, and therefore 
I cannot warrant the results. I have found that 
the transferring of larvie to queen cells is a delicate 
manipulation, and whether from rough handling or 
because the bees do not like to be dictated to, often 
fails. Suppose that we could persuade the bees to 
undertake the job, themselves! It is well known 
that, although they seldom transfer eggs from the 
cells in which the queen has placed them to other 
cells, as they know that she never puts them where 
they ought not to remain, yet, not unfrequently, 
when given brood to rear queens, they will remove 
the larvee to other cells. 

Now, would it not be nice, as you often say, if, 
when we give them rows of queen cells “stuck on a 
stick,’’ we could give them a tiny slice of comb with 
eggs and very small larve, and thus devolve upon 
them the pleasing duty of putting in their new cra- 
dies the future mothers of the race? Rarely delicate 
would be their handling of these foster nurselings, 
and perhaps much better than ours would their 
judgment be as to just the proper age at which to 
remove them. 

But for fear that, after all, either from bee-like self 
will or for want of some Belle-Newton, with deep 
penetration, to show them how to avail themselves 
of our admirable provisions, they should prefer to 
rear them on the comb we give them, I would sug- 

st that the brood comb to be given them, after be- 
ing reduced to—say one-half the depth of a normal 
cell, should be so placed that while they have access 
to its contents, they should have no room to build 
upon it any royal cells. 

ow, lest some of your readers my think that I 
am sl ‘ly making fun of our friend Novice, or else 
that I am hopelessly visionary in the conceits which 





I have superadded to his common sense device, 1 





give the following, which I wrote for the American 
Bee Journal, July, 1872, p. 3: 


EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF SAGACITY IN BEEs, 


The facts which we are about to relate, are the 
most interesting of all the special bee wonders 
which have come under our own observation. We 
should hardly venture to give them to the readers 
of the Journal, if we did not feel it to be a sacred 
duty for every observer to give to the world any 
such facts, however seemingly incredible, confident 
that a fact (“factum”) in nature is a thing done by 
the All-Wise Creator, and that in due time its verity 
will be made apparent to all. 

In the year 1864, we conceived the idea that a very 
strong colony, queenless and without brood from 
which to supply their loss, might perhaps, by having 
only a few worker eggs or larve given them, be in- 
duced to rear queens of extra size and beauty. To 
such a stock, we gave a piece of comb about half an 
inch wide and three inches long, containing suitable 
brood, Examining it a few days after, we found a 
dozen or more queen cells begun, and with the head 
of a pin, removed the queen larvee from all of them 
but four, and left none in any of the other cells. 
When those celis were all capped, we thought it 
would be economy to set the strong stock to work 
upon a second lot. 

As we had put the first piece of comb into a place 
cut out for it between one of the uprights of the 
frame and the comb, we put the second into a simi- 
lar place on the other side of the same comb. Lift- 
ing out the combs a few days after to note progress, 
we were surprised to find not a single royal cell be- 
gun on this last inserted piece, and not a single lar- 
ve in any of its cells. Looking atthe piece first put 
in, to our amazement, we found all the royal cells 
from which the tenants had been extracted, occu- 
pied afresh! and the cells much more advanced than 
at the time we destroyed their first occupants. 
These bees were evidently determined not to lose 
the labor they had bestowed on the first set of cells, 
and had removed to them the larvie from the worker 
cells on the opposite side ! 

After the lapse of 14 years, I still feel something 
of the enthusiastic delight which thrilled me, as | 
showed these wonders to my family, and recorded 
them in the journal which I had kept from 1852. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, Ohio. 


We all most heartily rejoice, friend L., to 
be able to get something from your pen 
once more, and if it be a possible thing, 
would be glad to havea sample of those 
glass queen cells, in order to have enough 
made, so that our readers may repeat this 
wonderful experiment. It has been stated 
that the queen, when spinning her cocoon, 
is incessantly in motion; can you tell us 
whether this is so or not? ; 

And so the transposition process, like 
many other inventions, is an old thing fresh- 
ly revived, or invented over again. Do we 
really know so much more than our great 
grandfathers, after all? I was well aware 
of the plan given in your book for inducing 
any ceil to be made into a queen cell, but 
the practical application of making a single 
choice queen furnish larve for all the cells 
built, in any kind of a hive, seems to have 
been only recently recognized. 

Your ideas are most opportune, friend L., 
and although we have not as yet succeeded 
with the rows of queen cells on the comb 
guide, we have done enough to feel consid- 
erably encouraged. Our wonderfully inge- 
nious friend, Scovell, of Columbus, Kansas, 
has just sent us a beautiful artificial queen 
cell, in the bottom of a block, as shown in 
the cut. See what he says about it. Pa 

By ~ mail, I send you a small box containing 
artificial queen cells. I think this plan away 
ahead of the one described in Oct. No. of 
GLEANINGS, for rearing queens in artificial cells. 
After the larve is placed in the cells, the boxes are 
to be set over the openings between the frames. 
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The advantages are these: you can use few or many 
on a hive, as you like; they can be picked up and 
examined ina moment; if any larva has been de- 
stroyed, another ean be inserted and the box re- 
turned to its place on the hive; they can be re- 
moved from the hive with perfect safety as soon as 
sealed, and stacked up in the lamp nursery, or if 
the apiarist is so unlucky as not to own a lamp nur- 
sery, they can be used at once in queenless hives, 
without any cutting or fixing; if a cell istaken from 
the hive with all the bees that are in the box, it can 
be introduced to a hive having a fertile worker, 
without having the cell destroyed; when a queen 
has hatched, the cell can be used over again without 
any trouble. 





During the fore part of the season, I had all my 
cells built along the under side of the top bars of 


frames, but, instead of artificial cells, I cut small , 


bits of comb containing larvee and stuck them along 
the bar. I would often get as high as 15 perfect cells 
on one bar. The only objection to the plan is that 
the bees are sure to build more or less comb along 
the bar, sometimes covering the cells entirely up. 


The comb is always drone, and has to be cut away, | 


ror is useless for anything except the wax it con- 
ains, 

During the latter part of the season, I introduced 
over 100 cells in these boxes. If artificial cells can 
be made to work, it seems to me that this will be a 
much nicer way to use them than to have them 
stuck to the comb guide of frames. WM. SCOVELL. 

Columbus, Kansas. 


All right, friend 8.; now show us your 
skill in inducing the bees to accept them. 


0-0 Gp 
ASILUS MISSOURIENSIS,. 





TRIED AND FOUND GUILTY. 





Sf'N GLEANINGS for October, you seem to think that 


[have “exaggerated the danger” from the bee- | 


= killer (Asilus Missouriensis). In the latter part 


of June, I wrote you that my bees were dying off in | 


large numbers; you said it was probably the old 
bees, and so I found it. I then began to feed regu- 
larly, and continued to do so until the last of July. 


By that time, my hives were crowded with young | 


bees, and the combs were full of brood. 

_ Buckwheat bloomed the last week in July. The 
ficlds swarmed with bees, and so they did with the 
Asilus; 1 saw the Asilus darting from flower to flow- 


crafter the bees, and the ground under the buck- | 


wheat gave full proof of their success in bee-killing, 
by the large number that lhy there dead. The bee- 


killers were never so numerous before, and I hope | 


will never be so again. 
Jonesboro, IL, Oct. 6, 1878. 


> 900 
MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 


AND WHAT CAME OF IT, 


W.J. WILLARD, 








P| AST winter, I bought.a swarm of bees, brought 
aie | them home, and set them on a box in the back 
e: yard, pretty near the house. When the bees 
se an to fly, I thought they were too near the house; 
80 I moved them to the back end of the yard. The 
bees came buzzing around the old stand, but I 
hought nothing of it. 

a, retty soon, there came a cold snap, and I put 
om into the barn for protection. The first warm 
? ‘ty, [noticed the bees humming around the place 
ome which I had last moved them. After a few 
“ays, T moved them back to the old stand; then I 
Saw them hummivg around in the barn. 


| Well, by this time, I had them well fitted for rob- 
| bers, and the robbers came, went at them, and soon 
| cleaned them out; and that cleaned me out of bees. 
| Well, I have got a little “sand,” so I bought another 
| swarm, and another, until I had 9 swarms, and had 
| paid out $38.50. Then I sent for GLEANINGS, and be- 
| gan to study it and my bees together, and visited 
| and talked with others who had experience in bee- 
| keeping, until | got to be quite a bee-man. 
I have transferred 5 swarms from box hives to 
| roan frame hives, and have made a success of 
t. 
| I think I have made a pretty good thing out of my 
| bees. Here are the figures: 
Bees sold, . oh erie - $ 60 00 
Honey sold, fa ens ~ - 86 80 
16 swarms on hand at $10 per swarm, 160 00 
Total receipts, 256 
Bees bought, 88 


Net gain, 218 30 
The honey which I have on hand, with what I have 
given away, will pay for the fdp. which I have used, 
Cc, E. WALDO. 
Grand Ledge, Mich., Oct. 4, 1878. 
———_ +90 


Sz 


ANOTHER ABC “CHILD.” 


AND HOW HE GREW. 








sf FIRST commenced in the bee business, about 

July 15, 78, by hiving a wild swarm which lit on 
— my apple trees. I knew nothing of bees, and 
looked all over the papers for some advertisement 
by which I could get something pertaining to bees, 
I saw yours of the A BC, sent 25c., and got a book. 

1 took the bee fever at once. I had seen honey 
| sold here for 17 years, for 25 and 30c. per lb. I had 
| the best place on earth for bee keeping, and had lost 
$200 every year by not raising my own honey. 

Well, i ‘subscribed for your GLEANINGS, and 
pitched right into work. I made me a hunting box, 
and have found and cut 13 trees and successfully 
transferred the bees from 9 of them to hives. I had 
—_ luck in falling the other 4 trees and killed the 

ees. 

l immediately sent for 25 Langstroth hives, and lo! 
in one month, I was an old bee-keeper, with more 
| experience than I presume some have in 5 years, 
| for | worked day and night at them, fixed up my 
| yard, advertised to transfer from old hives and fur- 
| nish new hives, and warrant them. 

There are a great many bees kept here, but, 
| strange to say, I never took any notice of them 
fore. I sent at once for Cook’s Manual of the Apiary. 
got my hives and started out. In Aug. and Sept., t 
transferred 39 swarms, all to L. hives, and got $1.00 
each for them, and furnished hives at $2.00 each to 
$2.25 and $2.50 for two-story, unpainted hives. I 
have now on my books, engaged to transfer in May, 
97 swarms, for my neighbors. 

I have used fdn. comb in most places, to help build 
| up faster, where they would buy it of me. I have a 
wire screen cap to wear on my head and over my 
face, and wear buckskin gloves on my hands. 

I upset the old hive, place the new one on the 
| spot, give a few puffs of smoke, and rap until I see 
the queen run out; then commence by cuttin the 
nails in the old hive with a thin cold chisel, and with 
a long bladed knife, cut the combs loose from. the 
| board and take it off, then lay the large slabs of hon- 
| ey down and cut them to fit the frames. 
| “ITuse wire clamps hooked at both ends to hold the 
combs in place, and set them in the hives. On the 
third day, I open and remove the wires; when I find 
everything fixed up, I examine to see if any epee 
have been laid by the queen, and generally look her 


up. 

t have had extra good luck, and never lost one 
swarm, neither have I had any robbing; and I did 
not protect them or shut them up, though I did all 
the work in the yerd near other bees. 

I usually take out from 25 to 30 lbs. of honey. I 
have one swarm taken from a tree, Oct. 7, 78, which 
I think are Italians, though I never saw one. Ihave 
sent a sample to you to inform me. This swarm to- 
day (Oct. 9) has two sheets of fdn. worked out since 
transferring, and eggs deposited now at this writ- 
ing,5 p.m. I would not sell the swarm for $20. 

In the spring, I mean to Italianize all my stocks, 
and Italianize for as many of my neighbors as I can 
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induce to have it done, and make myself head-quar- | in with chaff, and putting a cushion on top for win- 

ters for bee supplies, &c., of this place. The coun- tering, as a regular chaff hive ? 

try abounds in wild flowers, and even now bees are How can I fasten section boxes together to be put 

making honey from golden rod. on top of the frames? How can you tell whether a 
I have been transferring up to the 7th of Oct. right | queen is impregnated or not, late in the fall, when 


along, but put in most of the honey. they have stopped rearing brood? W.E. Yoprr. 
In hunting bees, I use a preparation of anise, al- | Lewisburg, Pa., Oct. 9, 1878. 
cohol, honey, and water, and with my thumb, as I Now Lam going to make a confession, if 


ss along, I we&the leaves and sticks for from 10 | : : A 
ae meen) theMsct my box in the center and wait  COMfession it should be called. It isin re- 


for bees. ‘I have had bees come 2 miles against the | gard to queens’ mating twice. This idea 
wind, and lined them out and found their trees. I) was taken up several years ago, and many 
do not look for bees on flowers at all, since frost, | testimonies indieated pretty strongly that 


and since I have had this scent. F x bg! 
There has been a large yield of honey here, this | Such is sometimes the case, at least while 


year. I have taken 15 Ibs. off from the under side of | the queen is only afew days old. A few 
SE eae rnd ftom wtat | have advanced the idea that old queens 
? ~y y ( > y ie : j Ss a la 8) s iV 2 FY a) ry W vs 

I have learned in so short a time, by experience, I SOME time 8 le ave the hive to meet the drones, 
will gladly write him on application. but their testimony, when the matter was 
In a year from now, I shall probably have 50° sifted, seemed to be based on observations 
een all Italians, with all the modern improve- very carelessly made. Well, you. know | 
I have sent for Italian queens this fall, but could have introduced | au great many Imported 
get none as their stocks were exhausted. If you | queens. Most of them would lay in 3 or 4 
have any yet, and it is not too late, send me one of 5 eg some would wait nearly, or quite, a 
the best. TI will remit at once. Keep me posted in’ week, Last fall, one waited so long before 


improvements, and I shall buy as far as I need. : Sikh a 
Funds shall not be wanting: if 1 see a thing is an | laying Chat I began to fear T should not see 


improvement, | will adopt it. : vany of her progeny before spring. One day. 
if you wish to hear from me tage oe ‘in looking over the hive, [ found a thread 
* 4h. MORGAN. | Tike appendage attached to her, that looked 


Arcadia, Wis., Oct. 9, 1878. 3 A 

ee , 5 very much like the shriveled up appendage 

To be sure I want to hear from yowagain, | indicative of her having recently mated. 
my friend, and although you have had but) Said I. 
about 3 month’s experience, [ have sent you “Old lady, if I did not know. positively 
one of our best $3.00 queens for your valua- | that you were imported from Italy, | should 
able and practical article. The secret of | say you had met a drone about yesterday.” 
your success has been your intense earnest-| Did T sell such a queen without mention- 
ness, industry, and enthusiasm, and I only: ing this? To be sure I did, for, as she must 
hope it may hold out; that you may contin- have been at least two months old, I thought 
ue to work day and night, and not turn off the thing impossible. Two customers haye 
on some Other track, as those of your tem-— this summer accused me of sending them 
perament are disposed to do (you see, I imported queens that were not fertilized. 1 
know, for [ am one of that kind), and finally peplied rather severely, L fear. that T could 
fetch up in Blasted Hopes. The bees you jot do such a thing, if P would. A few days 
send are very fair hybrids. Your idea of) ago, Will asked me if Tremontani could 
scattering the scent for bee-hunting is ex- | send an unfertile queen across the ocean, 
cellent. I have never tried it, but as soon | and she be fertilized here. I told him it was 
as you nxide the suggestion, [knew that it) impossible. He then said that he saw one 
would be a splendid arrangement, from hav- | of them which, he felt sure, had just met the 
ing seen bees follow along where honey had drone. [assured him he had made a wis- 
been seattered. Go on; work with your) take, and the matter was dropped. In sel- 
bees all winter, if you clroose; but look out.) ling so many queens, I have had ample 


study your books, and be careful. chance to get at facts, and although we have 
—______—_<—@—9—_____ /never thought of sending out a queen that 

‘ io saan did not lay, this fall, several have written 

QUEENS sperms rapes rWice. ‘that the queens have flown out after being 

ASIEN 20 es A introduced; but it never occurred to me, un- 

ee ane til L read the above letter, that they might 


“¢ MUST confess that 1 condemned those dollar require a second fertilization after being a 
| queens a little too soon; they have changed long time deprived of an opportunity of lay- 
= teow mes <iq a hye a a few weeks. One be- | ing eggs in the usual way. A queen, aftera 
gan laying in 2or3 days after being set free, and vovace =< veyy ] , ce a Virgi 
produced bright yellow workers; the other, I rather ae Mins Tei = mar ‘i at al r! oe 2 i sat to 
doubt if she was impregnated, as she did not lay un- queen. 18 it poss Ne b dl SIE 1s rec uu ed WO 
til about the 25th or 26th day after she was liberated, | the condition of a virgin queen? This phase 
J teeed T'thon moyen’ & Awe ree Pp es she | is, I know, a damaging one to the importing 
yé rated, 10ught she looked as if she had | aS painters ii sre mav be OW rj 
just met the drone. She had a small thread-like | business, and there mij be . those fn ho hey 
substance protruding from her abdomen, unlike | S°tY it is only an ingenious excuse for send- 
anything I ever saw before or since; however, she ge out virgin queens. I ean only give you 
Tish Selig weommunon Tthe b a ' the simple faets; if it lurts the queen busi- 
t Vv ‘econ en Ce bo ce queen cages. ae } ry 7ye ’ « AV .) 
caged a black queen in one, on Sept. 9, and she is ness, 10 W ill have : to be hurt. I have ~ - 
just.as lively now, Oct. 9, a8 when I put her in, [| Virgin queens several times where they were 
have supplied the bottle with water onc@ and have | ordered, but I have never yet heard of one’s 
put in bees as fast as the old ones died. | being introduced All the queens sent out 
I have now 14 colonies; 9 full bloods, l hybrid, and | go Pog ae ave 
4 blacks. They yielded well this sensor, aud if I | from ou aplary shall be, as they always have 
had had 1,000 Ibs. more in pound section boxes, 1} been, laying queens, I do not believe, for a 
— ay pave-wald itall here athome. The price | miunte, that Tremontani ever sent a virgin 
eld at 20e. the entire Season; grocers retail at 25¢e. | 2en neross the ocean: nei ° ieve 
I use the Langstroth hives, one story. with a high | (Ue! 1h aut oY nes ~ ee un Sane I believe 
cap. Would it not be just as well to pack the lower those of whomn I have purchased queens ev- 
story in chaff, by making an outer shell and filling | er sent a virgin queen, If queens really do 
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sometimes go out after they are purchased, | 
| do not know how I can help it, nor shall I. 
undertake to be responsible for such unwar- | 
rantable behavior on their part. Who can 
tell us more about it? 

You can make a chaff hive as you suggest, 
but I do not think you will like it. The 3 
box case is for setting on top of frames. You | 
can tell that a queen is fertilized in the fall, | 
only by feeding the colony, until she begins 
to lay. 





(% , e a ee 
ee v7) ‘ 
She “smilery. 
ey UW oo @ ey 
This department was suggested by one of the | 


derks, as an opposition to the “Growlery.” I think 
ishall venture to give names in full bere. 





*A\ EAR NOVICE:--In April, 77, [bought one dt- 
WS lapidated swarm of black bees in an odd old | 

hive, and will report for this season. 1 have 13 | 
swarms, all large and heavily provisioned for win- 
ter, in lawn chiulf hives, with brood chamber 14x 14x 
“9, and have taken over 900 Ibs. of section honey, 
made from clover, buckwheat and linden, mostly 
the latter. 

One swarm that issued June ith, vielded 117 Ibs. 
of honey in sections, 444x544; one which issued June 
lth, yielded 128 Ibs., and one issued Aug. Ith, | 
yielded 30 Ibs. Due first to GLEANINGS, next to at- 
tention. Long may you flourish. 

My other half fixes your wooden frame with heavy | 
tin corners,—-well, here is one.--Too light? See for | 
yourself, Result—equally spaced always, metal edge 
to metal edge, as we use your rabbets. This obvi- 
ates the difficulty we found with your metal cor- 
ners -they being too movable —and is much cheaper. 

Ob! “Providence” hybridized my bees from woods 
swarms, until some second swarms all lave yellow 
lands, mostly three. They are beautics, and | han- 
dle them like flies; bare-headed, bare-banded, aud 
bure-footed. Yours for the “Smilery.” 

Mks. JENNIE LEETE. 

West Amboy, N. Y., Oct 14th, 1878. 


Your metal corner is very ingenious, and 
certainly accomplishes one result at least, 
but I do not like frames at fixed distances, 
nor, if I am correct, do the majority of bee- 
keepers. Are you sure you would be a fit- 
ting candidate for this department, my 
friend, if you should happen to step on a bee 
when working among them barefooted. 








BEES KILLING THEIR OWN QUEEN, 
ALSO BOR eal! |S ate OTHER 





“| cerning bees, or rather their curious ways of do- 
— ing things. First, why do they sometimes kill 
their own queens? Don’t say honey is scarce, or 
that they were overpowered by robbers; for | know 
that neither was the case with mine. I have had 3 
or 4 killed this season by being balled to death, one 
of them being balled about one week. They had 
gone so far as to build 25 queen cells, some of them 
being almost ready to seal, before [ discovered the 
inatter; they had not quite killed the queen, but 
were Clinging to her like so many leaches. 

Why do bees borrow from each other? I noticed 
it fow days ago, while it was raining, 2 hives, Nos. 2: 
tnd 29, seeming to be on extra duty, but by close ex- 
amination, | found them robbing, or rather borrow- 
Ne, from each other without even a cross look or 
word between them. This case “cut me down,” at 
lirst, as to how to stop it. My first move was to 
carry one of them into a close room for that day; it 
Wis set out again at night, but by daylight they were 
ut it again. once more housed one for that day, 
and set it out at night, but here they were next 
norning for au early breakfast. I then closed the 


¥ AM before you to ask you a few questions con- 





hive and carried it off one mile into the midst of the 





flowery valley, where they can work to their satis- 
faction. 

We have had a good season for swarming, but not 
as good for honey as last season. Our bees are all 
very strong; they have filled their hives from the 
fell flowers, and there is no need of borrowing any 
more, 

When you get your fine house finished and 4,000 
more subscribers, I will give you a call. 
Your everlasting A BC 

Lenoirs, Tenn., Oct. U5, 1878. 


Before I can guess at the cause of these 


FRIEND. 


| troubles, my friend, I should like to know 
/more of the circumstances. Are you sure 
it is not because your hives are too close toyz 


gether? I onee had a dozen hives, all alike, 
standing in a row, in a buckwheat field, and 
after the yield had partially ceased, they be- 
gan balling their queens, getting into each 
other’s hives, and behaving much as you de- 
scribe. Give your bees separate stands ; 
have them at least 6 feet from center to cen- 
ter, not in straight rows, and I think you 
will do away with at least a part of such 
troubles. Your course was a very good one 
for such borrowing must be stopped, or it 
Will rnin an apiary. 

-— -+ >> _—— 


GRINDING TOOLS ACCURATELY. 


WE VERY bee-keeper should have in his 

shop, not only a good grindstone, but a 

™ tool like the one below, that he may do 

nice true work with it. The man who is 

armed with sharp tools is head and should- 

ers above the one who is not, for almost any 
kind of work. 


















WOLCOTT’S TOOL GRINDER. 

Mr. Kirk, of Waterbury, Conn., wants a cheap and 
efficient guide for holding plane irons, chisels, &c., 
while grinding. Here it #. Take a piece of hard 
wood, 32 inches long, 244 inches wide, and 3 thick; 
put an iron spur in one end, and taper the piece 10 
inches from the end to the spur. Cut a mortise 
through the center, 15 inches long. by °; wide, com- 
meneing 13 inches from the spur end. Round the 
corners of one side, to make it easy for the hand. 

Now, take a hexagonal pieoo of wood, 38 inches in 
diumeter, and 1 inch thick; in one side, put a spurta 
hold chisel handles, cut the under corner of another 
for plane bitts; make a mortise in another for 
plough bitts; a % inch round hole in another for 
small chisel handles, &e. This hexagonal piece ts 
held in place by a hand-serew, running through the 
mortise, being movable wp and down, and can be 
turned in any direction. In grinding, never take 
the spur from the post or wall whieh holds it, till the 
work is finished, but turn if up as offen as vou 
please, to look at it. No extra band is required to 
turn the stone. We wrimd hatebets and drawing 
knives on the same principle. Neo patent. 2 have 
used it 37 years, ob. Wowworr. 

Bloomington, Ills., Sept. (ih, Pas, 

Thank you, friend W. Tam se much 
pleased with your tool, that Lhave had an 
engraving made of jt, whish, F think, With 
your description, will make it plain enough 
toanyone. We send you GEEANINGS -one 
year for the idea, 
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BEES AT FAIRS AND CIDER MILLS. | 


“PREE TICKETS.” 


| 


very near the fair ground, and as the weather | 

was hot during the fair, they were on hand and | 
went in without tickets. The party that rented the 
dining hall got a large case of honey for the tables, 
and to have it out of the way, it was set just outside | 
of the door. The bees soon got possession and had | 
everything their own way during the day. Next | 
morning, I found the case sitting by my door, with 
the 40 lbs. of honey it had contained all missing; | 
there was not over 1 Ib. in all the sections. 

Then they went to the hot candy stand, and made | 
things lively there. The keepers of the stand killed 
all they could, probably a good swarm in all, and a | 
large percentage were [talians. Poor fellows! We 
heard it talked around that the nuisance must be 
removed. Well, if they go, I go too. 

Then, too, there is a cider mill not 50 rods away, | 
and, for the last 10 days, they have had possession, 
and the man gets out of patience, and kills all he 
can, and thousands get drowned. I don’t know 
what to do, only to let them work it through their 
own way. I am thinking some of selling off 100 
stocks at auction, and starting in a new locality, 
and getting my hives allof one kind. As. they are 
now, they make a bad show —all kinds and sizes. 

I very much hate to have my bees annoy other 
poems: and also to have them destroyed, as they 

ave been lately. I can soon run them up to 100 
again. N. N. SHEPARD. 

Cochranton, Pa., Oct. 3, 1878, 

I have been through the same experience, 
my friend. <A year ago the bees got to go- 
ing so, on the candy stands at the fairs, that | 
a man came and demanded pay for the loss 
of his candy and trade. I offered to cover 
his candy and goods with pink tarleton, but 
he said he could not get along that way, and 
I finally told him he would have to manage | 
as best he could. I was told afterward that 
some one told him, if he came to me and de- | 
manded $50 damages, I would pay it. I 
tried to tell them how such work came 
about, but they could not, or would not, un- 
derstand. This year, as soon as the candy 
makers began to get ready, I went to them, 
and asked them as a favor, to keep a paddle, 
and kill the first bee that came near, before 
he could by any possibility load up. This 
candy man, although a stranger, promised 
to do as I said, and not one dozen bees came 
on the fair ground, although the weather 
was dry and warm for. the whole 8 days. 
We had also new complaint from the cider 
mill this year. The man said the bees could 
not be stopped out; that inch boards would 
not hold them. Two hours work, anda bun- 
dle of lath made everything pleasant, and 
the bees gave up and went home. The open- 
ings to the mill were curtained (as explained 
in the A B C) of course. 

os 
A QUEER HIVE. 


cl AM having some trouble. My bees are located 


AUTOMATIC SWARMING AGAIN, 


§, OE of my neighbors, Mr. Carter, on July 7th, 

¥) had a swarm of black bees go into his house, 
which is a frame one, sheathed on the inside 

and sided outside, forming spaces 4x14 inches be- 
tween the. studding. They went through a knot | 
hole in the siding, 18 inches down from the plate. 
Six weeks after they began to work in the house, 
he employed me to transfer them into a Simplicity 
hive. On tearing off the siding, | found they had 
filled with comb, brood, and honey, the space in 
which they worked, for a distance of 3 feet up and | 
down the studding, and out of the spaces on either | 
sidé of this brood nest, took 30 lbs. of pure surplus | 
honey. Those side spaces answer to the side boxes 
in Simplicity hives. From the brood nest I filled 8 


racks with young brood and honey. The bees are 
doing well in the hive, up to this date. I also trans- 
ferred another swarm for him, that had gone into 
an old flour barrel, which was standing bottom up 
in his garden. Both of these were stray swarms, 
I know of another that went into an old box, which 
was placed in a cotton wood tree, for the martins, 
Here on the prairie, bees accept anything as a sub- 
stitute for hives. Joun C, FOWLER. 
Ashkum, Ills., Sept. 15th, 1878. 


There, my friend, your closing remarks 
have just pointed out the way. Have your 
apiary a mile or two from any timber, or at 
least from any hollow trees, then fix up your 
hives, one or two up in the trees, if. really 
necessary, although I can searcely think it 


| will be, and the runaway swarms will be 


sure to house and hive themselves; If a 
conveniently furnished hive was always in 
readiness, I believe many swarms would be 


‘saved. If the bees really have an instinct- 


ive preference for knot holes, and a seclu- 
ded entrance, we can easily fix that, without 
detriment to ourselves either. Two truant 
swarms have come to our apiary this fall; 
one of them seattered about among other 
swarms and the other hung under the eaves 
of the honey house over night, was then 
safely hived, and is now doing duty with 
the rest. 
- ee eee 
PROPOLIS, WIRE IN THE FDN., PER- 
RINE’S ENTERPRISE, ETC. 


¥ NOTIOE that you are using the pronouns “he” 
yh 
Bis |! 


and “him’’ pretty freely when gg | of the 
, worker-bees—see page 331, 2d col. 5th line; see 
also several lines near the bottom of 2d col., p. 387. 
You can prevent propolis’ sticking to the fingers 
if you grease them with lard. When propolis is soft 
it is sticky work to clean the frames, rabbets, Xc.; 
but you can quickly harden it and make it brittle, 


| by wetting it with cold water. 


I used wire in frames to prevent the sagging of 
fdn., in the same way which you describe, when I 
was in Shreveport. Perrine suggested the idea to 
me, and if I mistake not, he told me that some one 
in York State had secured a patent upon it. Per- 
rine’s object in using the wire in section boxes, was 
to insure safe transportation of comb honey to Eu- 
rope, 

i have very little faith in the success of traveling 
up and down the Mississippi, as proposed by Per- 
rine. For many reasons, | should certainly prefer 
the railroad—or land route. 

My friend, C. I. Balch, of Kalamazoo, Mich., went 
south last spring to work for Perrine. He was tak- 
en sick in June, and went back to Mich. He stopped 
to see me on his way home, and said he left the boat 
somewhere between St. Louis and Keokuk, Perrine 
started from New Orleans with a steamer, 2 barges, 
and about 400 stocks of bees. The steamer did not 
have power enough to make much headway in tow- 
ing the barges, and they were abandoned near Bay- 
ou Sara. The bees were put on board the steamer 
on the lower deck, and were consequently badly 
crowded, When they got to the mouth of Yazoo 
River, Balch went aboard with 51 new swarms pick- 
ed up near Yazoo City. Owing to the intense heat, 
the bees suffered badly, and to cool them off, 
the managers drenched them with water from a 
force pump. Balch says he saw, at once, that 
they were thus destroying their bees rapidly, and he 
remonstrated with them until they desisted. Be- 
fore Balch left the “Enterprise,” some 50 stocks, he 
thinks, were completely ruined. 

The bees had been shut up some 2 weeks when B. 
left, and they must have been in a woeful condition. 
They intended to land as soon as they found plenty 
of white clover, and unload their bees; but the orig- 


| inal idea was to keep them upon the barges, and let 
the bees work day times and travel nights, which, it 


seems to me, is impracticable; still it may succeed. 


I have heard nothing reliable in regard to the ‘En- 
terprise,” since Balch was here. I presume Perrine 


_ will make a partial success of the undertaking this 


season, but nothing like what he figured on upon 
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paper. By the way, Perrine isa genius for caleu- 
jating upon possibilities. 

lam glad you are getting on so nicely with your 
paper and your business. | keep watch of all your 
movements, even if vou don't hear from me very 
often. Bnt why bove your advertisers left vou? 
Are your terms to» high, or have you driven them 
away, so vou can have a monopoly of the “bee 
trade?” When are you going to quit using so much 
fine tvpe ? M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

st. Charles, IL, Oct. 5, 187s. 

Strictly speaking, the worker bee is an un- 
developed female. Should we say she when 
referring to it? 

In old English the pronowm “he” repre- 
sented nouns of either gender; masculine, 
feminine, or neuter. At the present time, 
it is used when referring to the individuals 
of a elass made up of both sexes. It is also 
used when we wish to represent an object 
as having masculine qualities. The fact 
that the worker bees take upon themselves 
the burdens of supporting the family, makes 
it natural to say he when referring to one of 
them, and, by so doing, do we not convey a 
true idea of his character, if not of his phys- 
ical form ? 

o> 2.—___——_ 
A FRIENDLY CRITICISM. 





& ] LEANINGS for October is on our table. 1 am 
{: much interested in GLEANLNGS, and have been 

one of its subseribers since its first No. was 
issued; and 1 can say that it has contained many ex- 
cellent articles. “Our Homes,’ [T have liked verv 
much, yet there are some points which should be 
criticised. 

I think its editor takes a wrong course in reference 
to glucose petitions to Congress, and in praising his 
own wares, and taking up so much room in GLEAN- 
iNGs for publishing letters from correspondents in 
praise of wares received from him, and by treating, 
with sueh contempt and indifference, letters from 
some of the most practical apiarians of our land, 
who oppose the course he takes. 

Now, if we left things to take their own course, as 
you say with reference to petitions to Congress for 


the prevention of the adulteration of sweets, as well | 


aus to remedy many other evils, and left gambling, 
rum selling, Sabbath breaking, and other evils which 
I might name, we would not be doing our duty as 
fellow citizens, T think it is our duty to contend 
against evil in whatever shape it may come before 


us. If the better part of the citizens of—say Medi- | 
na, O.—did not work for the suppression of some of | 
the evils of its section, but quietly left things to | 


take their own course, the evils would increase. 
There are humbugs and swindles published in 
GLEANINGS, which I most heartily commend; but, 


right here, steps in the direct draft smoker of Bing- | 
ham’s, a noble one, indeed, which was immediately | 
followed by the Simplicity, a complete trespass up- | 
on the former. In making losses good to patrons, | 


(LEANINGS does more many times than I could ask. 

! write the above with the best wishes for your- 
self and GLEANINGS. F. A. SNELL. 

Milledgeville, LIL, Oct. 17, 1878. 

Many thanks, my good friend Snell. I 
Inay be wrong, it is true, and if, as you say, 
you and the rest of my friends should let ‘the 
lnatler pass, without even a remonstrance, I 
night get worse and worse. You will per- 
Init ine to make a little defense, will you 
not? In regard to “*my wares”; [ have often 
thought of what you say, but have you duly 
considered, that none of these wares are 
patented, and none of them afford a large 
protit, for the very reason, that the manner 
of inaking them is so fully described, in 
("LEANINGS and the A B C, that any of you, 

hd 
can copy them and take the trade out of m 
linds, if there is margin enough ? in fact, 
im glut to have you do this, More than 
this, a better article than mine, and at a low- 
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er price, has been furnished by some of our 
readers, and often by one of the A BC elass, 
at that. I try a thing, and am pleased with 
it; L give it to you, to buy or make as you 
choose, and then you report. Sometimes 
you give me considerable praise, and a large 
trade springs up. If I give my inventions 
to you all, is this not right? Sometimes as 
in the ease of the parafine fdn., I make a 
mistake. and get ‘Hail Columbia” from you 
all, and it takes so much of my money to fix 
the matter up, that I learn a severe lesson. 
Is this not right? I think it is. Remember, 
I have no monopoly; [ do not advertise that 
the genuine can be obtained only of myself. 
Does not that make a difference ? Should I 
stop the A BC elass from sending in their 
reports of how they succeed with things, T 
should spoil one of the most valuable depart- 
ments in our journai. Though most of our 
readers are of the A BC class, is it not my 
duty to consider their wants and wishes ? 
Perhaps T have given too much of the “Smil- 
ery.”’ and too little of the ““Growlery”’ ; if so, 
I will try and change it a little. 

I heartily agree with you, that we should 
fight against evil in whatever form it ap- 


pears. The grape-sugar matter will be con- 


sidered elsewhere. It seems to me the smo- 
ker matter has been pretty well exhausted. 
If Bingham’s patent is a valid one, and my 
smoker an infringement, I verily believe the 
kindest thing you can do with me, is to pros- 
ecute me to the fullest extent of the law. I 
know this is an extreme measure, but since 
there are so many different opinions, it may 
be the best way of settling it. If T am 
trampling on the laws, I ought to be taught 
obedience. I think I ecan promise to take 
the correction in a pleasant spirit, for al- 
though I have had quite a little deal with 
friend Bingham, I have never received any 
but pleasant letters from him. Suits at law 
need not, of a necessity, be quarrels. 


Dhe “Growlery.” “ 





—] 


(This department is to be kept for the benefit of 
those who are dissatisfied; and when anything is 
amiss. I hope you will “talk right out." As a rule 
we willomit names and addresses, to avoid being 
too personal.] 


4 then you will do as you have a mind to, and that 
1 is the way to do. 

owe any quantity of fault to find with this last 
ordaer:— 

The triangular sticks with which you fastened the 
wire cloth on the top and bottom of the nucleus 
which you sent me with the imported queen are 
splendid comb guides, and I shall use them. The 
queen was all right, with only about a pint of dead 
bees, and plenty of honey for another journey just 
as long as they had taken. 

The way you wedged the frames was enough to 
(stop them from shaking) furnish me four more 
guides for L. frames. 

The fdn, was enough for 35 worker L. combs, but 
I cut them diagonally, 5in. one side, and 11 in. the 
other, for American frames, and they do very well, 
and are perfectly satisfactory. 

The tin rabbets in the nucleus are the first I have 
noticed, and I think they are 0. K. I don’t see 
much chance for sticking the frames down. 

The metal corners are as good as the best thing 
out, and I should advise everybody not to use either 
corners or rabbets for fear they would like them. 


‘i HOPE you won't put me in the Growlery, but 





ear: 
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I think I have growled enough for this time, but, 
one word more; you can just book me for another 
order when I get time to send it. H. L. JEFFREY. 

Woodbury, Conn., Sept. 2, 1878. 


Humbugs ¢ Awindles, 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 














Cemmnowapentpeipin 


[We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in 
conducting this department, and would consider it a 
favor to have them send us all circulars that havea 
deceptive appearance. The greatest care will be at 
all a to prevent injustice being done 
any one. 





Rs. COTTON seen 

"field, and I am very glad to say, she is 
—"—— almost alone. It is sad to think that 
the only one who demands showing up, in 
the bee business of our country, should be a 
woman. But the fact that she is a woman 
seems to be the secret of her getting her ex- 





travagant advertisements into so many of, 


our leading papers. One of our subscribers 
sends us the following, from the N. Y. 
Christian Weekly, of Sept. 28th. 
_ HONEY BEES. 
NEW PRINCIPLES IN BEE-KEEPING. 


Every one who has a Farm or Garden can now 
keep Bees with profit. Bees kept on my plan are 
more profit than anything connected with the farm 
or garden. Every hive of bees kept will pay a profit 
of Fifty Dollars. Address, 

MRS. LIZZIE E, COTTON, 
West Gorham, Maine. 


In the same paper, the editors give her | 


advertisement the following notice. 
HONEY BBES. 


We call the special attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Mrs. Cotton in another column 
under this head. Mrs. Cotton is one of our most 
successful bee-keepers. 

From the letters received, it would seem 
she has obtained space in a great many oth- 
er papers in the same way. Below area 
couple of samples. 


Is Mrs. L. E. C., West Gorham, Maine, who adver- 
tised in late number of the Country Gentleman, re- 
sponsible? By answering you will greatly oblige 

ROBERT H, BELDEN. 

Norwalk, Conn., Oct. 11th, 1878. 


T also send an item of information, in the form of 
Mrs. Cotton’s advertisement, clipped from Farm 
and Fireside. I hope you will never have any 
trouble to raise the needed “stamps,”’ but suggest, 
should you be likely to fall short at any time, that 
you set your bees at work on her plan, and then you 
surely will have ali the funds required. 


1EO. W. SIMMONS. 
Newark, Del., Oct. 8th, 1878. 


You are right, my friend. If editors who | 


receive such advertisements, even though 


they are not posted in bee culture, would re- 
flect a little, it seems they should know such | 


advertisements are not honest ones. If ev- 


ery hive of bees kept would, with her hive, | 


produce a profit of $50., why in the world 
does she not get a hundred hives, and get 
rich? The average profit of a hive of bees 
hardly exceeds $5.00; in the hands of an ex- 
pert, it may, perhaps, reach $10.00, but even 
then, it is the owner’s care, and not the hive, 
that produces such a result. 

To test the matter, and to be sure she does 


not send an equivalent of any kind for mon- | 


ey sent her, we have been sending her mon- 
ey, and writing her letters, almost ever 


since she began advertising. She replies 
/and excuses herself and makes promises 
| sometimes, but the promises are never kept, 
| and no goods, nor a cent of the money has 
ever been returned. That the pense who 
have published her notices may be fully sat- 
_isfied of her way of doing business, I give 


| the following from one of our back No’s. 


Ihave every reason to fear that I am one of her 


_ victims tothe amount of $20.00 as she doesn’t fulfill, 
Had I seen your article before sending the money | 
should not have sent it, or had any business trans- 

action with her. I shall write her again very soon, 

| and if she fails todo as she positively promised [ 
| shall pronounce her a fraud, and hope she may be 
| published to the world, that others may not be de- 
ceived, and loose by her as I undoubtedly shall. 
Mrs. A. K. TUTHILL. 
East Cleveland, Ohio, June 22d, 1877. 





The following very sensible remarks in 
regard to flaming advertisements, are from 
Mrs. Harrison in a recent No. of the Prairie 

| Farmer. 
IT CANNOT BE DONE. 
| Inthe Western Rural of Sept. 28 is a communica- 
| tion from ‘*‘Julius,” of Cedar Rapids, Ia., extolling a 
| bee hive, patented by H. F. Poggenpahl, of lowa 
| City. He says, “By using this hive a thousand 
| pounds of honey can be secured in a season, when 
by using the common kind you would hardly obtain 
| 200."". And “Julius” is so disinterested that he will 
| guarantee to refund the money to all purchasers of 
| farm rights for this hive, who are not satisfied. Oh 
“Julius” Cresar ! what liberality! I have no fear of 
experienced apiarians being “taken in’ by such of- 
fers and advertisements; only gudgeons will bite at 
| so bare a hook (confiding people, inexperienced bee- 
| keepers). But ought not a respectable journal to 
be a little more careful about admitting to its col- 
umns irresponsible communications, gotten up to 
| tally with advertisements? 
| We have kept bees for many years, and (we think) 
| With good success; and have never yet taken 200 
| pounds of box honey from a single swarm in a sea- 
son, and never expect to. From thirty to forty 
| pounds per hive, of box honey, is a good average, 
| and very satisfactory; by extracting, considerably 
| more may be obtained. We have new swarms that 
| have given us over 50 pounds of choice box honey 
| the present season, but this is the exception, and 
not the rule. 
| Now, of this wonderful hive (the “Excelsior” I be- 
lieve it is called), IT know nothing; it may or may not 
be a good hive. But let all remember that a swarm 
of bees will store as much honey in a hollow log as 
in any hive. The advantages of a movable frame 
| hive, are that it gives you control of the bees, ena- 
bles you to ascertain their condition, give brood, in- 
troduce a queen, or transfer. For taking surplus 
| honey in good shape for the market, there is proba- 
| bly nothing better than the “prize box.” We have 
| exhibited box honey at many fairs, and borne away 
| the “blue.” Mrs. L. H., Peoria, Tl. 
| --Prairie Farmer, Oct. 12th. 


‘BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


CULTIVATION OF THE SPIDER PLANT. 

if HAVE several letters from parties wanting to 
i know more of this plant, either by letter or 
“| through GLEANINGS. I choose the latter, by 

your permission. ay , 
As we have had but one vear’s experience with it, 
' Lean not give you an infallible rule for cultivation, 
but only our method. Mr. Large took a common 
corn marker, and fastened two pom ype 3 pieces 
between the runners, making the drills about two 
fect apart, then dropped the seed by hand. In some 
| places, the Fs we were too thick; these he trans- 
| planted, and they are in bloom to-day. Now, we 
| think the better — would be to sow the seed ina 
| bed, as early as poss ble, and then transplant, set- 
| ting the plant 2 ft. by 3ft. apart, and keeping the 
| ground clear and loose, to secure a y iaye rank 
| growth. They grow from 4 to 6 ft. high, in rich soil. 
| We have been trying to make an estimate of the 
amount of honey one acre would produce. Ours 
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commenced to bloom in June—say it has been in 
bloom 8 months. Each plant has from 3 to 15 (say 8) 
peduncles, each peduncle 5 to 8 (say 6) pedicels, and 
each pedicel 1 drop, (say 45 of adcop). 

The above figures would give 16 drops to a plant 
each day. If they are in bloom 90 or and there 
are 7260 plants to an acre, we have 7260x16x90 drops 
to an acre oe the season. Dividing this prod- 
uct by 61,440, the number of drops in a gallon, we 
have 170 gallons to an acre—say 100 gallons. 

[don’t see why I should make it any leas. We 
may be deceived; we are only testing it, and wish 
you to do the same. I have not tried to save much 
seed, fearing it might prove a failure, and you 
would say that I knew it but wanted your money. 
Ithink Ihave enough to give all that desire ita 
small package, and let you try for yourselves; for, 
lL believe the dayis not far distant when we will 


slant our honey crops, in proportion tothe number of | 


ittle workers we are able to set to gather it. 

Mr. L. sends his compliments to you, friend R., 
for praising his wife’singenuity, but I'll tell you, on 
the sly, he tied the lace on, then, after awhile, went 
back, took it off, and set watch over it, when be 
spied a lean, lank, hungry fellow gorge itself from 
three buds, then off to the hive. I would describe 
the seed and pollen part of the plant, but have 
written too much already. 

MocurE O. LARGE, Pine Hill Apiary. 

Millersville, Christian Co., LiL, Oct. I8th, ’78. 

P, 8.--Will those sending for seed, please send the 
money instead of stamps. M.O. L. 


BN RR 


GRAPE-SUGAR AND ADULTERATION. 


ef HAVE been asked why I did not give friend Da- 
} dant’s paper a place in GLEANINGS. Principal- 
—) ly, because of the following sentence which it 
contained :— 

“That this glucose is manufactured from corn 
starch, by boiling the starch with sulphuric acid (oil 
of vitriol), then mixing with lime. The glucose al- 
wiys retains more or less of sulphuric acid and lime, 
and sometimes it has copperas, sucrate of lime, 
ete.”’ 

Inthe A.B.J., for Oet., page 353, Mr. Dadant 
makes the following statement:— 

“In France, solid glucose is obtained by evaporat- 
ing liquid glucose. Here itis obtained by putting 


sulphurie acid and lime, made into dope to poison 
our people? [ say dope because I don't like to dig- 
nify it with the word syrup. And it is not only 
mixed with honey and syrups but it is actually sold 
without mixture, in allits filthiness, to the unsus- 
pecting.”’ 

The orator winds up the matter with a piece of 
Let ery which I have left out. Although it was 
printed in full, and put in quotation marks, I hope 
it was not so spoken before the association. I am 
inclined to think there is much honest misappre- 
hension. In the manufacture of many kinds of sug- 
ar, especially corn sugar, an acid is used to convert 
the starch into sugar, a well known chemical pro- 
cess. Starch and sugar are, chemically speaking, 
almost identical, and the acid simply converts the 
one into the other, without taking from, or adding 


| to it a particle of anything. To remove the acid, af- 





init a greater quantity of chalk, and the vendors of | 


that compound, under the name of “grape-sugar”’ 
(Mr. Root included), should be published as swin- 
diers and humbugs in Gleanings!” 

I do not Know how sulphuric acid and lime could 
both be found present in an active state in the same 
substanee, for one would neutralize the other; nor 
can I see how it would be very profitable to boil 
down glucose worth 5c. per lb., into grape-sugar 
worth 34c. per lb. It is a singular fact, that al- 
though glucose is a liquid, and grape-sugar a solid, 
the latter contains a much larger per cent. of water 


} 
| 


i 


ter it has performed its office, chalk is used, and the 
business of the refiner is to remove every trace of 
both these substances. I presume the Davenport 
factory use car loads of both the chalk and acid, in 
this chemical process, and this may have given rise 
to the thoughtless statements made above. The re- 
finers of cane sugar, use tons of bloodand offal from 
the slaughter houses, as well as burnt bones; but 
our sugar of commerce contains none of these arti- 
cles. If grape-sugar is made in so slovenly a man- 
ner as to contain articles prejudicial to the health, 
the matter should by all means be taken in hand. I 
have bought it from both the Buffalo and Davenport 
factories, and the sugar sent me for feeding bees, 
certainly contained neither chalk nor sulphuric acid. 
I feel just as safe in feeding it, or eating it myself, 
as I would in eating the corn meal from which it is 
made, <A petition gotten up with the misapprehen- 
sion shown in the one sent me for publication, I 
think would come to naught, as it should do; but if 
more stringent laws are necded than those we have, 
I will vote for them by all means. 

We have laws already for the prevention of adul- 
teration of syrups: and honey, and when we have 
tried other means and failed, I will be with you in 
putting them in force, with all my heart. Dadant 
and I have been good friends for many years, and I 
hope may be so still; I have no fear that his unkind 
words uttered in the heat of controversy will harm 
me; on the contrary, they may set me to thinking, 
and do me good, 

The following correspondence illustrates the mis- 
conception in regard to grape-sugar and glucose :— 

“Please send me a sample of your honey, made by 
the bees, from glucose. f[ am anxions to see how it 
looks and tastes. C. B. F. BANGS. 

North Lansing, Mich., Oct. 6, 1878.” 

I have never fed any glucose, except a small quan- 
tity, perhaps a table spoonful, forexperiment. Hay- 
ing it stored in the combs by the bees, would not 
change it to honey; it would be glucose still, and no 
one would ever think of calling it honey. The fact 
that it is so much more expensive than grape sugar, 
is the reason we do not use it. 


“Your postal is received. Perhaps Toughtto have 


held, by a curious law in chemistry, in a solid state. | Seid grape-sugar instead of glucose. Please send 
If we produce the grape-sugar by adding chalk, as | Me 2 sample of honey, made by bees, from areps: 
ng 


friend D. suggests, Lam afraid we should soon come 
to grief, for chalk is an insoluble compound, and the 
first lump of sugar our purchaser put into his mouth 
would reveal the cheat. I know, by the letters re- 
ceived, that there are those so thoughtless as to sup- 
pose that it is possible to add chalk; will those peo- 
le please dissolve a lump of the grape-sugar in a 
ittlke warm water, and see if it does not all dissolve 
perfectly. I might have published the article, it is 
true, and it may be my duty to give everybody a 
hearing, even should they send in a paper claiming 
the moon was made of——chalk, but would it be 
profitable to occupy space thus? I have had some 
experience in deciinina articles, and as writing the 
parties my reasons for their rejection almost always 
results in a controversy, [have thought it best to 
simply lay them aside, unless I am asked to return 
them, which | am always ready t» do. 

_A copy of the address delivered at the Kansas 
ten ee-Keepers’ Association contains the follow- 
ng:— 

“Glucose, with which honey and syrups are adul- 
terated, is made of sulphuric acid, lime and corn 
starch; and it is said that rags answer the same pur- 
bose as the corn starch to give the syrup body, the 
color of the syrup being regulated by the cleanli- 
hess of the rags. Is it not time that the people 
knew that they were eating old rags, dissolved in 





sugar. If you cannot, please return the l6e., us 
the remaining 3c. to pay postage, and oblige 
C. B. F. BANGs. 

North Lansing, Mich., Oct. 13, 1878.” 

But, my friend, grape-sugar does not make honey, 
nor anything like it. When stored in the combs, it 
is grape-suguar still; a substance more like pollen 
than honey. We return your money. 

——-———_--_-e-2>_o__—__—_—__ 

Our friend Viallon, of Bayou Goula, La., bids us 
assure customers that, if any of his business with 
them has not received its usual prompt attention, it 
is on account of the terrible yellow fever scourge. 
All will be made right as soon as possible. 





Do not worry, if you do not find brood in your 
hives this time of year; queens seldom lay now, 
unless the colonies have been fed, orthe queens are 
very young. If there are plenty of bees, they are 
just as well off, and perhaps better, without brood, 
from now until Jan. Ist. 





WE have now a full report of the meeting between 
the drones and queen. It comes from California, 
the land of bees and sunshine, and will be given in 
fullnext month. It takes place in theopen air, not 
bei 4 ~~ up, sometimes at least, and not far from 

e hives. . 
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For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to 
Pa 4 thee in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up 
in their hands, lest thou dash thy foot against a 
stone.—Ps., 91; 11, 12. 

— 7O0 oe — 


as we use them for sending sample copies. 
rt 620 
OUR present system of patent laws is already tot- 


tering. and seems about to fall. I glean this from | 


the vehement protests being made by those interest- 
ed in the business of procuring patents. 
rr 00 tre 

A DEDUCTION of 5 per cent. will be made on all 
Hives, Section Boxes, Honey Extractors, Comb 
Foundation Machines, or other goods that cannot be 
a until another season, if ordered before Janua- 
ry Ist. 

f -—— iD a 

I WILL pay 75 cts for the first 6 No’s of GLEANINGS 
for 1878, and will sell them, if wanted, for $1.00. So, 
friends, you see you have the reading of them for 
nothing and make 25 cts. besides. It is possible the 
No’s you are subscribing for now will be in equal 
demand in a few months. 

—_---->— 

In a visit to our neighbor Shane, a few days ago, I 
saw a feeder at the entrance of his hives, that 18. 
substantially, the ‘‘Boss” feeder recently patented 
by our friend Shuck. As Mr. Shane had been using 
it over a year, I think we shall have to conclude 
that anyone is at liberty to add the attachment to 
the Simplicity feeder, if they wish. 

WE have sent queens, in the bottle cages, all thro’ 
the month of Oct., with less losses, I really believe, 
than in any other month when I have shipped bees. 
We put in bees enough to make a good cluster, and 





they stand frosty nights without trouble. The dol- | 
lar queens are all gone, but we can supply tested 


queens, I think, during this whole month of Noy. If 
they freeze, it will be my loss. 
10° 

AND now it is friend Muth who has got a patent on 
the slanting basket for anextractor. In 1867, I made 
an extractor with slanting sides to the comb basket, 
but did not like it, because it threw the honey out at 
the top of the combs and did not at the bottom. If 
I turned fast enough to throw it out at the bottom, 
it was likely to throw brood out, at the top. The 
machine is now in possession of a neighbor. A little 
later, Adair, in one of his pamphlets, illustrated 
with diagrams the same principal, and, if I am cor- 
rect, he too had a patent on the idea. 

LL 

WHEN I described the plan of putting wires in the 
frames, in Sept. No., I was not aware that anyone 
else had done the same or a similar thing. A friend 
has pointed me to the fact that, in the July A. B.J., 
Mr. D. 8. Given, of Hoopeston, [l., gives the same 
plan, only his wires ran horizontally. It is possible 
that I got the hint there, but afterward forgot it, for 
T certainly had no intention of claiming the inven- 
tion of another as my own. He suggests No. 26 
wires: I would certainly not use anything heavier 
than No. 36. 

The plan mentioned last month of making wire- 
cloth to be dipped in melted wax is a success, but, 
at present, the fabric is too expensive. 

rr 0G 0 re 

WE have just received the cheering news, that 0 
imported queens are on their way from Italy. They 
will probably be here ere this reaches you, As we 
shall have little opportunity for testing their pro- 
geny this fall, the price will be $4.00 for the dark 
ones, and $5.00 for the yellowest. Weshall get them 
to laying at once, if possible, by feeding grape-sug- 


ar; when the workers appear, those which produce 
the largest and yellowest workers and are yellow 
themselves will be $6.00. The $4.00 queens fro- 
quently produce as tine bees as any. A caret! 
watch will be kept, to see if any ¢o out for fertiliza- 
tion before laving: if any such be discovered, they 


| will be sold for half price. 


———___—__- 2-5-2 ——_—_——_———_ 
It has been said, at some of the conventions, that 
no good comes of publishing the reports of those 


| who have made great results with a few colonies: 


that it rather does harm. Ladmit thot it would do 


| harm, were only one side of the anestion given, 








To get a fair view of the work, Blasted Hopes 
should have a place, as well as Foecouraging Re- 
ports. It may be objected that neither will do any 
particular good. Well then, sunpose we all keep 
still, and “don’t say nothin’.”. Unfortunately, we 


| > ‘ , se “dl he a. Tif » oO 
In getting stamps to send us for fractional parts | BeOS ROCER BEL Ok Reerinerres Per nee, Rive te we Soule 


of a dollar, please procure 2 cent stamps, if you can, | commit suicide. Perhaps our friends who make 


| such long speeches would sav that wouldn't matter 


not talk and visit, we might get the blues and all 


either. In that case, I guess Ishould give up, and 
let them have the floor. 
EE 696 a —— -— 

THE greater part of us are now domiciled in the 
new building. The new printing press is printing 
the very letters you are looking at, the 5) horse pow- 
er engine is driving along line of shafting., and a 
“heap” of machinery; the lumber vard adjoining is 
stoeked with piles of seasoned lumber of every de- 
scription for hives and section boxes, ete.; the ma- 
sons are at work up stirs, plastering a multitude of 
rooms, for each set of hands are to have a room all 
by themselves. There is one for the compositors, 
one for the shipping clerks, one for the bookkeepers 
and corresponding clerks, one for the painters, one 
for folding, sewing, and addressing the journals and 
price lists, one for seeds of bee plants, one for sam- 
ples of all the goods we make and keep for sale, a 
tin shop, wax room, lathe room, and——and——mv 


| money is all gone. and the hands have not been paid 
| fortwo weeks. Notwithstanding, they have faith in 
| ae and IT trust we all have faith in God to take care 
| of us, 





DEPOSITORY OF 


Blasted Hopes. 


Or Letters from Those Who Have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 

QUEENS FLYING AWAY IN INTRODUCING. 
y report is not very encouraging, so T guess I 
will not send it, but will give a little of my 
“) experience (which is adear teacher though 
fools will learn in no other), T had a stock which I 
supposed was queenless, as I could find neither eggs 
nor queen. So when the queen vou sent me ur- 
rived, I proceeded to introduce her majesty as di- 
rected. In 15 minutes, I found herina ball on the 
bottom of the hive, caged her, and searched and 
found a queen with one wing. I placed the cage on 
top of the frames, and next day found the bees 
walking over the cage, and all seemed quiet: | 
opened the cage when the bees rushed in, and the 
queen rushed out and flew away, but did not come 
back. Not very good property up among the clouds. 

My hopes are not blasted yet; shall try again. 

M. L. Hupson. 
Charles City, Iowa, Oct. 21st, 1878. 


T have tried hard to find just one letter for 
this department, but the above is the best | 
could do among the A BC elass. Perhaps 
some of the veterans might have given us a 
more fitting one, if they only would. This 
flying away of queens is rather bad business; 
I do not know but we shall have to clip all 
the wings before we send them out, after all. 
Daubing their wings don’t always do, for 
they often have to be caged again, and then 
the honey drying on their bodies is liable to 
kill them, by stopping their breathing pores. 
If put among the bees, where they can be 
licked off, it does them no harm, 
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QUEENS. The most important person- 
age in the hive is the queen or mother bee. 
She is called the mother bee because she is, 
in reality, the mother of all the bees in the 
hive. So much has already been said of 
queens, in ARTIFICIAL SWARMING, DRONES, 
und QUEEN REARING, that I presume our 
A BCelass are already pretty well acquaint- 
ed with her majesty, as she is frequently 
designated. 

If you deprive a colony of their queen, the 
bees will set to work and raise another, so 
long as they have any worker larvz in the 
hive with which to do it. This is the rule, 
but there are some exceptions; the excep- 


tions are so few, however, that it is safe to) 


assume that a queen of some kind is present 
in the hive, whenever they refuse to start 
queen cells from larve of a proper age. 
What do I mean by a queen of some kind? 
Well, I shall have to tell you that bees, es- 
pecially when deprived of their queens un- 
naturally, and broken up into sinall colonies 
or nuclei, as beginners are very apt to have 
them, in order to raise a queen, often select 


a worker larva so old that the queen raised | 


from it is about half worker, and half queen. 
IMPERFECTLY DEVELOPED QUEENS. 
Such queens are small, usually dark in col- 
or, and will sometimes become fertilized, and 
lay eggs for a little while (all the way from 
a week to several months), but they are nev- 


er profitable. Sometimes they will not lay | 
at all, but will remain in a colony all through | § 


the season, neither doing any good, nor per- 
mnitting any other queen to be either intro- 
duced or reared. A wingless queen, or one 
With bad wings, will produce the same re- 
sult. The remedy is to hunt them out, and 
remove them. Where they are.so near like 
a worker bee as to make it hard to distin- 
guish them, they may often be detected by 
the peculiar behavior of the bees toward 
them. See HOW 'TO FIND A QUEEN. 

So far as Lhave been able to, make out, 
these half worker queens are the result of 
trying to raise a queen when there are too 


few bees, or when the lary with which they | 


are obliged to rear a queen is too old; that 
is, too nearly ready to seal up. Where they 
can do no better, they will undertake to rear 
a queen from larva only one day before 
sealing up; it will be, at this age, almost full 
size, being 6 days from the time the egg was 
laid. They enlarge the cell, dose it with the 
royal jelly, and from that time onward, it 
has the care given a queen from the egg. I 
have watched such queens, when they first 


little, if any, different from a common work- 

er; others would have the body a little more 

elongated, and a peculiar taper, or slimness, 

that, toa practiced eye, invariably distin- 

guishes the queen from the worker. 

HOW A WORKER EGG IS MADE TO PRODUCE 
A QUEEN. 

This is a question often asked, and it is 
one that puzzles me about as much to an- 
swer, as any question a visitor can ask. I 
cannot promise to tell you all about it, but I 
will tell you all I know about it. We will 
first get a frame of eggs, as we did in study- 
ing BEES, but we will vary the experiment, 
by putting it in a colony having no queen. 
The minute eggs will hatch into larve as be- 
fore, but about as soon as they begin to 
hatch, if you look carefully, you will see 


some of the cells supplied with a greater 


profusion of the milky food than others. 
Later, these cells will begin to be enlarged, 
and soon, at the expense of the adjoining 
ones. These are queen cells, and they are 
something like the eup of an acorn in shape, 
and usually occupy about the space of three 
ordinary cells. In the drawing below, you 
will see cells in different stages of growth. 
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QUEEN CELLS. 

At A, is a cell just being converted into a 
queen cell; at B, one where the thin walls 
are extended so as to form a queen cell prop- 
er, almost ready to seal up; at C,a cell just 
sealed. This occurs at just about $8 days 
from the time the egg was laid. In 8 days 
more, 16 days in all from the time the egg 
was laid, the queen will hatch out, a perfect 
insect. Now bear in mind exaetly what I 
say, or you will get confused. If, instead of 
eggs, larvae 6 days old is given the bees, they 
will rear a queen, and, in this case, she will 
hatch in only 10 days after the larve was 
given them. These 10 day queens may be 
just as good as any, but to be on the safe 
side, I would prefer giving them larve one 
or two days younger, that they might have 
the benefit of this excess of food and larger 


‘ame from the cell, and some of them were | cell, during the whole of their larval period. 
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The 6 day larve are quite large fellows, as 
you will see by the cut under the head of 
BEES. 

There are some queer things about queen 
cells, as you will notice. After the cell is 
sealed, they go and put a great excess of 
wax on it, give it a long tapering point, and 
corrugate the sides something like a thim- 
ble, as shown at C. This corrugation, or 


roughness, when closely examined, will be | 


seen to be honey comb on a very small scale. 
Now right here is a point that you will not 
fail to observe ; bees, like other folks, some- 
times make mistakes ; for they do not seem 
to know any better than to use a drone lar- 
va for rearing a queen, if such happens to 
be present. Therefore, when selecting eggs 
for this purpose, be sure you do not give 
them any contained in drone comb. They 
will go right on, and dose the poor drone 
with the royal jelly, but the poor fellow usu- 
ally dies before it is time to hateh out, and 
then the bees and their owner wait in vain 
for the cell to hatch. It has been reported 
of late, that the inmate of such a cell some- 
times hatches, but he is only a drone, even 
then, and not a queen. Well, lam glad to 


be able to tell you that you never need waste | 


time on this kind of cells, for the bees have 
a way of marking them, unconsciously, it 


would seem, too; queen cells containing | 
drone larve are always smooth, having no. 


corrugation ; so you can always detect and 
remove them before valuable time is wasted. 
We have pictured one at D. 

Now, it is very handy to be able to tell 
about when any queen cells you may happen 
to find unexpectedly will be likely to hatch; 
and the bees are very accommodating in this 
respect also; for, about the day before the 
queen hatches, or it may be two days, they 
go and tear down this long peak of wax on 
the tip of the cell, and leave only a very thin 
covering, as shown at E. I do not know 
what this is for, unless it is because they are 
anxious to get a peep at their new mother. 
It has been said, they do it that she may be 
better able to pierce the capping; but some- 
times, they omit the proceeding entirely, 
and I have not been able to see that she has 
any difficulty in cutting the cap off. If the 
cell is built on new comb, or on a sheet of 
fdn., and it be held up before a strong light, 
at about the 15th day, or a little later, you 
will see the queen moving about in the cell. 
A little later, by listening carefully, you can 
hear her gnawing her way out. Pretty soon 
the points of her sharp and powerful mandi- 
bles will be seen protruding, as she bites out 


| a narrow line. Since she turns her body in 
a circle while doing this, she cuts out a cir- 
cle so true, that it often looks as if cut out 
| by a pair of compasses. Now observe that 
| the substance of which the cell is made is 
tough and leathery, and therefore, before 
she gets clear around her circle, the piece 
| springs out in response to her pushing, and 
opens just about as the lid of a coffee pot 
would, if a kitten should happen to be inside 
crowding against the lid. I have often seen 
them push the door open and look out, with 
as much apparent curiosity, as a child exhib- 
its when it first creeps to the door on a suin- 
mer morning; often, after taking this look, 
they will back down into their cradle, and 
stay some time. This is especially the case 
when other queens are hatching, and there 
is a strife as to who will be the reigning soy- 
ereign. 

We shall have to go back a little, and con- 
sider this strange substance eulled 
ROYAL JELLY. 
| The milky food before described, which is 
| given to the young larve, and which is sup- 
| posed to be a mixture of pollen and honey 
_partially digested, is very similar, if not 
identical, in composition with the royal jel- 
ly. The bees are not the only examples in 
the animal kingdom, where the food is taken 
into the stomach by the pwent, and after a 
partial digestion, is thrown up for the use of 
the offspring. Pigeons feed their young 
precisely in this way, until they are able to 
digest the food for themselves. It has been 
stated that bees use a coarser food for the 
worker larvie, after they are a few days old, 
and also for the drone larve, during the 
whole of their larval state. What I mean 
by a coarser food is, a food not so perfectly 
digested ; in fact, drones are said to be fed 
on a mixture of pollen and honey, in a state 
nearly natural. This may be so, but I have 
no means of proving it to my satisfaction. 
It has also been said, that the queens receive 
the very firiest, most perfectly digested, and 
concentrated food, that they can prepare. 
This I can readily believe, for the royal jelly 
has a very rich taste—something between 
cream, quince jelly, and honey—with a 
slightly tart and a rank, strong, milky taste 
that is quite sickening. if much of it be tak- 
en. Iam much inclined to think that the 
same food that is given the young larve at 
first, will form royal jelly, if left exposed to 
the air, as it is in the broad, open, queel 
cells. After a queen has hatched, it is some- 
times found dried down hard, and looks 
much like stiff fruit jelly. Whether this is 
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the product of the milky food when allowed 
to stand, as I have suggested, is a question 
to be decided. The bees when rearing 
queens, furnish this food in profusion, and I 
have seen, during the swarming time, single 
combs that contained a good spoonful, de- 
posited, of course, in queen cells. Here is 
quite an unexplored region that I wish the 
A B C€ elass would work up, and report 
upon. 

WHAT DOES THE QUEEN DO WHILE SEALED 

UP? 

Candidly, [ do not know very much about 
it, although I have opened cells at every 
stage after they were sealed, until they were 
ready to hatch. One day after being sealed, 
they are simply an ordinary larva, although 
rather larger than worker larvee of the same 
age; after two or three days, a head begins 
gradually to be ‘mapped out,” if that is the 
proper expression, and later, some legs are 
seen folded up; last of all, a delicate pair of 
wings come from somewhere, I hardly know 
how. Two days before hatching, I have tak- 
en them out of the cell, and had them ma- 
ture into perfect queens, by simply keeping 
them in a warm place. I have also taken 
them out of the cell before they were ma- 
ture, held the white, still, corpse like form 
in my hand while I admired it as long as I 
chose, then put it back, waxed up the cell 
by warming a bit of wax in my fingers, and 
had it hatch out three days after, as nice a 
queen as any. Mr. Langstroth mentions 
having seen the whole operation by placing 
a thin glass tube, open at both ends, into the 
cell, so as to have it enclose the queen, the 
bees being allowed to cap it as usual. If I 
am correct, this experiment was first made 
by Huber. With several such glass queen 
cells, and a lamp nursery, I presume the 
whole operation could be watched from be- 
ginning toend. Who will be first to do this, 
and give us a history of the changes? 

DAVIS’ TRANSPOSITION PROCESS. 

In the month of August, 1874, after I had 
discovered how to send larve for queen rear- 
ing, safely by mail, for short distances, our 
friend, J. L. Davis, of Delhi, Ingham Co., 
Mich., wrote that he should get a large num- 
ber of queens from the piece I sent him, for 
he was going to remove the larve from the 
cells and place them in queen cells already 
started in his hives; of course, removing the 
original larve first. I caught at the idea at 
once, and went to some hives of hybrids that 
had persisted in tearing down all the cells 
given them, and building others from their 
own brood, and removed the larve from all 


‘the cells, substituting larve from the im- 
| ported queen in its stead. I used a quill 
' toothpick, for making the transposition. 
Almost every cell was built out and capped, 
just as well asif they had kept their own 
black stock. In due time, I had as nice a 
lot of fine yellow queens as I ever reared. 
We have practiced this method. almost ev- 
ery year since. 
| Mr. Davis described his invention in the 
| Sept. No. of GLEANINGS, for 1874, and it 
has been commented on and suggestions 
added, in almost every volum@ since. From 
letters received from other parties, it seems 
| that he may not have been the first person 
| to inake the discovery that larve could be 
thus safely transposed, but as he was the 
first one who made the discovery known to 
_the public, and put it into practical and prof- 
_ itable use, he certainly deserves all credit 
; and honor for his discovery, and a vote of 
thanks for generously giving it to the world 
-at once, without any thought of reserving it 
| for his own private benefit, as he might have 
| done. 
During the past season, we have used a 
tiny silver spoon, made on purpose for re- 
| moving the larva, and as much of the milky 
food along with it, as is possible. I need 
hardly caution you that these small larve 
are very tender and delicate, and will hardly 
bear so much as a touch, without injury. 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE QUEEN AFTER SHE 
GETS OUT OF THE CELL? 

[am glad to say, that I can tell you, by 
personal observation, pretty nearly what a 
queen does, after she pushes open that 
hinged door, that I told you of, and which 
you will find illustrated under the head of 
QUEEN REARING. She generally begins to 
put her head into the cells until she finds 
one containing unsealed honey, from which 
she takes a sup that, at least, indicates that 
she likes that kind of provision. May I di- 
gress enough here to ask, if it does not al- 
most seem proper to say that she remembers 
where honey is to be had? She never exist- 
ed before, it is true, but are you sure she 
does not remember at all what her mother 
and grandmother did ages and ages before 
her? It may be as well to say she does it by 
instinct, but I confess that term hardly sat- 
isfies me. 

After she has had her supper, she begins 
to crawl about, partly to enjoy using the long 
strong legs God has given her, and perhaps, 
because she ‘‘remembers”’ that itis her allot- 
ted task to tear down the remaining queen 





cells, if such there are. If other queens have 
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foremost duties to look them up, and either 
reign supreme or die in the attempt. If all 


WE ; | : 
hatched before her, it is one of her first and | had been torn open, and had them matire 
into nice queens. 


the other cells have been removed, as they | 


usually are where queens are wanted for 
other purposes, she has nothing to do, but to 
promenade over the premises, monarch of 
all she surveys. If she ever sits down to 
take a rest, or takes a rest in any other po- 
sition, during the first week of her life, I 
have never been able to discover it. She is 
always traveling about, and this is one rea- 
son why I am averse to caging young 


As these immature queens 
are very soft, the workers will soon pick 
them out of the cell, piece by piece, and | 
have sometimes placed them in the lamp 
nursery and had them mature, minusa wing 
or Jeg, or Whatever portion the mischievous 
worker had pulled away. I judge from 
many such observations that the queen gen- 
erally tears a hole in the cell, or bites into it 
in such a way that the workers take hold of 
it, and tear it all down, much in the way 


they do any mutilated or broken piece of 


queens, in order that we may allow several | 


to hatch in the same hive. It seems to be 
natural for them to run about, and I believe 
it is necessary for their well heing. Several 


years ago, I thought I had made a brilliant | 


discovery, When I succeeded in hatching all 
the queen cells in the hive, under cups made 
of wire cloth. The first hatched was al- 
lowed to run, until she became fertile, and 
began laying; she was then removed, and 
the next released, and so on. I think I sue- 


comb. When queen cells have been cut out, 
all the larve that is in any way injured is at 
once thrown out, and none but the perfect 
cells preserved. Bees never fuss with crip- 
ples, or in trying to nurse up a bee that is 
wounded or maimed. They have just the 
same feeling for their fellows that a locomo- 
tive might be expected to have for a man 
whom it had run over. They battle against 
anything that threatens the extinction of 


| the colony, it is true, but I have never been 


ceeded in getting four laying queens from | 


the single lot of cells, all in the one hive, but 


the bees made such desperate efforts to get) 
the obnoxious cages out of the way, and the | 
inmates of the cages to get out, that I gave | 


up the plan, after seeing several fine queens 
die of nothing else, so far as I could see, but 
continement. 

But suppose she does find another cell; 
what then? Well, she sometimes runs 
around it awhile; sometimes, the bees tear 
it down, and sometimes she tears it down 
herself, with the same strong mandibles that 
she used to cut her way out of the cell, at 
first. 


| throw it away. 


able to discover any signs of their caring for 
one of their number, or even having com- 
passion on their helpless brood, when it is 
wounded and suffering. If a hole is made 
ina queen cell, by the queen or anybody 
else, they are very likely to tear it down and 
When a queen hatches, the 
remaining cells are very soon torn down, as 


a general thing, but there are many excep- 


She usually nakes the opening in the | 


side of the cell, as shown in the accompany- | 


ing cut. 


QUEEN CELL TORN OPEN, 

Now, it is said that the queen immediately 
stings her helpless immature sister, to make 
a sure thing of her destruction; but of this 
I am not certain, for I never saw her in the 
act of so doing. I have seen spots in the 
side of the queen, that looked much as if she 
had been stung, but I have also rescued cells 
and put them in the lamp nursery after they 


_ tor. 


tions. When two queens hatch out at about 
the same time, they also generally proceed 
to kill each other; but I have never heard of 
both being killed. This probably results 
from the fact that they can only sting their 
rivals in one certain way, and the one that 
by strength or accident, gets the lucky posi- 
tion in the combat, is sure to come off vic- 
This explains how a very inferior vil- 
gin queen, that has got into the hive by ac- 


cident, may sometimes supplant an old lay- 


ing queen. ‘Two queens, when thus thrown 


| together, generally fight very soon, but this 


is not always the case. Several cases are on 


record where they have lived in peace and 





| harmony for months, even when hatched at 


about the same time, and it is quite common 
to find a young queen helping her mother, 
in the egg laying duties of the hive, espe- 
cially, When the mother is two or three years 
old. If the season is good, and the hive pop- 
ulous, very often, instead of a fight, they di- 
vide up their forces in some way, and we 
have AFTER SWARMING, which see. 
Sometimes the queen will pay no attention 
to the remaining cells, but will let them 
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are adjusted afterward, either by swarming, 
or by the usual “hand to hand” conflict “un- 
tildeath.” I once looked for a queen, and 
not finding her, concluded she was lost. 
Another cell was inserted, and in due time 
hatched out. IT was much surprised to find 


hatch out, and then their ‘little differences” | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


while being introduced, by daubing her 
Wings with honey, is also conclusive that 
the sound is produced by the wings. That 
these sounds from the queen have the power 


of controlling certain movements of the 


my new queen laying when only one day | 
old, but a little further looking revealed the | 
two, both on the same comb. Many losses | 


in introducing queens have resulted from 
two queens being in the hive, the owner be- 
ing sure his hive was queenless, because he 
had removed one. 


QUEENS’ VOICES. 

When a colony swarms naturally, the 
young queens of the after swarms have a 
queer way of calling to each other, when 
about to hatch out, T suppose, or when they 
have their cell doors open, and are afraid to 
emerge. The note they utter is more like 
“zeep, zeep, zeep,”” than anything else I can 
spell, and their tones are so different that it 
is really amusing to hear them call. It is 
conmnon to hear them where there are two 
queens in the same hive, in a fighting mood, 
or stirred by jealousy ; and I often hear this 
call when simply passing by the hives in 
swarming season. The queen sometimes 
utters this call at other times, though not 
often. When a young queen is being intro- 
duced she will frequently utter a similar 
note of alarm, and some of our friends have 
called it “‘squealing.”” The bees are almost 
always stirred by these notes of the queen, 
and they will often turn and run after her 
and cling around her like a ball, when they 
would have paid no attention to her had she 
not uttered this well known note. After 
you have once heard it, you will recognize it 
ever afterward. Queeus, when placed near 
together in cages, will often call and ans- 
wer each other, in tones that we have sup- 
posed might be challenges to mortal combat. 

Some queens received this summer, from 
J.P. Henderson, of Murfreesboro, Tenn.. 
called so loudly when placed on our table, 
that they could be heard clear across a long 
room. One voice would be on a high shrill 
key, and another, a deep bass, while others 
were intermediate. On watching closely a 
tremulous movement of the wings was no- 
liced, while the queen was uttering the 
note, from which I infer that the sound is 
produced by the wings, in a manner similar 
to that in which katydids and locusts pro- 
duce their peculiar notes. The fact that a 


queen may be prevented from “squealing” | 


bees, Lam well aware, but Ido not know 
just how or to what extent this influence 
works. 

VIRGIN QUEENS. 

The newly hatched queen is termed a vir- 
gin queen to distinguish her from queens 
that have been fertilized by the drone and 
are laying. Virgin queens, when first 
hatched, are sometimes nearly as large as a 
fertile queen, but they gradually decrease in 
size, and when three or four days old they 
often look so sinall and insignifieant, that a 
novice is disgusted with their appearance, 
and if he is hasty, pronounces them good 
for nothing. For the first week of their 
lives, they crawl about much as an ordinary 
young worker does, and it is often very diffi- 
cult, if not almost impossible to find them, 
unless an amount of time is taken, that is 
more than a busy apiarist can well afford to 
spare. In QUEEN REARING, I have advised 
not to look for them, but to insert a small 
piece of comb containing larvae, and if no 
cells ure started, to decide that the queen is 
present, without looking. ‘This piece of lar- 
vie answers a three-fold purpose. It tells at 
a glance, Whether the queen is-in the hive 
all right or not, for the very moment she is 
lost, they will start more queen cells on it; 
itenables the bees tostart another queen, 
in case the queen is lost by any accident in 
her wedding flight, which is frequently the 
case, and lastly, it serves as a sort of nucleus 
to hold the bees together, and to keep them 
from going out with the queen on her wed- 
ding trip, which they are much disposed to 
to do, if ina small nueleus, containing no 
brood. Unsealed brood in a hive is a great 
safeguard against accidents of all sorts, and 
Ihave often started a young queen to lay- 
ing, by simply giving the bees some eggs 
and unsealed brood. Whether it caused her 
to rouse up and take her wedding flight, or 
whether she had taken it, but was for some 
reason idle, | cannot say; but this I know, 
that young queens that do not lay at two 
weeks of age will often commence, when 
eggs and larvae, are given to their colonies. 
It may be that the sight of eggs and larvee 
suggests to them the next step in affairs, or 
it may induce the workers to feed them, as 
they do a laying queen, an unusual quantity 
of food. 
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GRAPE SUGAR FOR BEES. 


HOW TO FEED IT. 








your bees over winter on grape sugar alone, fort 
, although it can and has been done, there is al- 
ways a liability of their starving to death, when con- 
fined to it and nothing else. So long as they have 
access to itina liquid state, it is, so far as I know, | 
just as good as honey; but in cool, or cold: weather, 
it very soon hardens in the cells, and unless the clus- 
ter is large enough to cover the whole and warm it 
up, they may starve to death, when it is right against 
them. Perhaps, the readiest means is tO place some 
lumps of it right among the bees, on the top of the 


Le the first place, you must not undertake to keep 


frames. Ifthe lumps are not too large, they will | 


warm them up nearly to a liquid state, and use them 
allup. Bees have been wintered on it alone, in this 
way, but unless watched closely, it is rather unsafe. 
You can easily filla frame with it, by putting the 
grape sugar in a new tin pan onthe stove and warm- 
ing it gradually without water, until it is so soft as 
to be readily spread with a knife. Lay a paper 
on the table, your frame on the paper, and witha 
knife or spoon, fillthe frame evenly. In 24 hours 
or less, you can hang the frame in the hive, in the 
centre of the cluster. Ifa colony has a very little 
honey, you can make it last them all winter, by a ju- 
dicious use of grape sugar. You can make it into a 
syrup with water, either by boiling, or stirring the 
sugar and water together cold. Hot water dissolves 
it quickest. Make the syrup pretty thin, or it will 
be in great danger of getting on the bees, and stick- 
ing their wings together so they cannot fiv, for it is 
of aglutinous nature. If fedin the Haines feeder 
described in our price list, this cannot happen. As 
it is always liable to harden quickly in the feeders 
no matter how thin it is made with water, I dislike 
fussing with it in the form of syrup. It is sticky 
and dauby stuff tohandle, unless you are careful; 
if you are as careless with your work as some of my 
boys are, | would advise taking your box of sugar 
and utensils away from the house, out on the grass 
somewhere before you begin to work withit. As 
the bees do not care enough about it to fight for it, 
as they do honey, you can feed it in the open air at 
any time. They will carry away a whole barrel in 
the course of a few weeks, and do it as quietly asif 
it was so much meal. Some feed it in the form of a 
syrup with about a fourth or fifth part of honey 
added. In this shape, they will take to it with much 
more readiness. For comb building, brood and 
queen rearing, during a dearth of honey, it is an ex- 
cellent and cheap substitute for either honey or 
sugar. While the bees are getting honey in the fields, 
I presume they could not be well made to notice it, 
for at such times, they will rarely notice even cane 
sugar. When bees are short of pollen, [ presume 
this sugar is better than even cane sugar (although 
it contains only about ‘4 the sweetening power) on | 
account of the starchy Noman it contains. Grape | 
sugar is manufactured from Indian corn, and where | 
corn is cheap, should be the place to have it manu- 
factured and exported. 
eens | 
HOW TO MAKE A SIMPLICITY OR LANG- 
STROTH HIVE ANSWER THE PUR- 
POSE OF A CHAFF HIVE FOR 
WIN TERING, AS NEAK- 
LY AS POSSIBLE. 


Le you put one of the chaff cushion division 





boards in each side of the hive, you have the 
— sides very well protected; but the ends are left 
exposed to the influence of the frost. I believe it is 
pretty generally admitted, that the air space be- 
tween the ends of the frame and the ends of the | 
hive is rather a bad feature for the most successful 
wintering. The idea of filling these spaces with a 
thin cushion of some kind of fabric is not a new 
one, but the amount of fussing it required has been | 
an objection to it. We have just fixed for winter- | 
ing, some colonies which are to contain some of our | 
imported queens, and the plan pleases me so well, | 
that I will describe it. 
Cut a piece of burlap 24 by 60 in.; fold it once, and | 
sew it on 3 sides, so that you will have a sort of bag 
12x60 in.; 20 inches from one end, and right in the 
center of the width, cut a place for an entrance, as 
shown in the cut, and hem or bind it. 
The upper figure shows the piece extended at full | 
length; the lower one, as it is used in the hive. AA 
are the end of the Simplicity hive; BB, the bottom 


board, pushed back so as to give % in. space for the 
entrance, and CC are the ends of the burlap which 
goes under the frames, around between the corners 
and rabbets, and over the tops of the frames. By 
this means we dispense with the enameled cloth en- 


tirely, in winter. 


For over one year, I never found a sheet of the 
enameled cloth bitten through; but in the past 
week, I have found that they do sometimes get 
through, as they did through the duck. Had there 
been a chaff cushion over it, perhaps it would not 
have happened, but it looks very much as if nothing 
is going to hold them permanently, short of pieces 
of thin wood. The burlap is nice for wintering, and 
is not usually gnawed to much extent. The ar- 
rangement given above is the handiest I have ever 
used for feeding candy or grape-sugar. 








HOW TO FIX A SIMPLICITY HIVE FOR WINTER, 


In fixing the hives for winter, lift out all the combs 
and bees. and put inthe burlap. Be sure that the 
hole in the burlap comes exactly at the entrance, 
und is free and open; then crowd in the division 
boards, and setin the combs containing the bees, 
being sure that no bees are between the cloth and 
the combs. When allthe frames are in, bring the 
ends of the cloth over, as shown in the cut. If your 
combs have no holes in them, it may be well to put 
a stick, 1, inch squhre, crosswise, just over the clus- 
ter. Now set on your upper story, and put in your 
chaff cushion or pillow, large enough to nearly fill 
it, crowd it down tight, and they are pretty well 
tucked up. 

If the cushion gets damp from the moisture from 
the breath of the bees, raise the cover the thickness 
of a couple of matches; this will give ventilation 


; but exclude rain and inquisitive bees. 


Burlap is a coarse bagging, much like coffee sack- 
ing; I suppose that any other cheap, open, and _por- 
ous cloth, something of the nature of straw, will an- 
swer. It is sometimes gnawed by the bees, but not 
often. We use two thicknesses simply to have it 
warmer, and to more nearly fill the space. It may 
be left in until honey comes next season. 

It will probably save time to fix an empty hive 
ready for the bees; swap it for a hive, then fix that, 
and so on. The bottom boards need not be dis- 
turbed. To exclude frost, I would then bank up 
with sawdust, except at the entrance. Watch on 
pleasant days to see that no entrances are clogged. 

We can furnish these sheets for 20c. each; if sent 
by mail, 30c. each. 


WINTERING NUCLEI. 


Please inform me of the best means, if any, of 
preserving a nucleus through the winter, It is in 


/a 7x9 box and contains a valuable queen, 


W. E. MOORE. 

Hamlin, Kan., Oct. 17th, 1878. 

Get them into as small a space as possible; 
that is, contract the space with chaff cush- 
ions, so that the bees cover all the combs, 
and fill all the space, just as we would a full 
swarm. If you have less than a quart of 
bees, it might be well to take them intoa 
dry cellar during the severest weather. The 
greatest trouble you will have, will be to pre- 
vent swarming out in the spring. he 
queen and bees are always liable to swarm 
out, because they are dissatisfied with so 
small a company, and try to ane themselves 
with some larger colony. Many have suc- 
ceeded nicely in wintering one or two, but 
when they tried a larger number, the result 
has usually been vexation and loss. ee 
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NOVICE’S APIARY. 
< ‘en see it was a hot day when the pho- 
JL tographer came down, and, worst of 
¢ all, he directed us to stand facing him, 
and facing the sun over his shoulder. Mrs. 
R., Miss Maud, Master Ernest, and the Blue 
Eyed Baby, were all marshaled forth. 
“But papa, we cannot look right at the 
sun, said the children.” 
“Yes, you must look at it just a minute,” 
said papa. 
Your humble servant, who stands over by 
the door (by the way. the engraver has giv- 
enaremarkably good likeness of him), found 


no difficulty in looking at the sun, for he | 


rather enjoys having it strike directly on his 
bald-head, even at noon day, in the summer 
time. Miss Maudie did very well, but Er- 


| All were looking at the photograph man so 
‘intently, that “Blue Eyes” was forgotten 
until mamma discovered that she had pulled 
her little, dainty, white sun bonnet down 
over her eyes so she could not see at all, and 
then her frantic efforts to get it off came 
pretty near upsetting the whole party, right 
in “*meetin’ time.” If she hadn't a right to 
view the whole proceedings, as well as the 
rest, I would like to know who had. The 
engraver has by some means left the baby, 
in her predicament, entirely out of sight, a 
though her carriage is plainly visible. The 
honey extractor stands near by, the spade 
leans against the door at Novice’s side, the 
spring scales that show how much honey 
comes in every day are at his back, a Sim- 
plicity hive turned on its side near by, the 
camp chair ata little distance, and all the 


nest held down his head, either because the | surroundings that help to make it “our 
sun troubled him, or because he was bashful. | home’ scattered about. 
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A VIEW OF A PART OF OUR OWN HEXAGONAL APTARY. 


You can see how we fix the sawdust about 
the hives, how we keep down all the grass 
and weeds, and how the grape vine trellises 
are arranged, although the engraver forgot 


to show the opening clearly, in the trellises, 
by the side of the straight row of two story 
Simplicity hives. The R. R. track is hardly 
visible, although the extractor is on the car. 
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NEW COMBS VERSUS OLD FOR QUEEN 
REAKING, AND CANDY FOR BEES. 


NAHE queens ordered for myself and neighbors 
all came in good condition. Six of them have 





been successfully introduced; the last two we | 


will try to introduce this day. I think your bottle 
cage and system of packing as near perfection as 
you can make it, without considerable walking 
around the stairway. 

I notice in this No. of GLEANINGS, page 340, the 
problem of F. W. Cumings in regard to the color of 
queens from the same mother. 

In June, 1877, I had some combs break down ip an 
American hive, that were full of brood and eggs; 


and, the combs being hard to put into the old frames, | 


I put them into the Gallup frames and made a nu- 


cleus. The combs did not fill the frames out in the | 


upper corner, under the top bar, and the bees built 
new comb in the open space, and queen cells in the 
new comb, and also cells in the old comb. The 


difference in the time of hatching out was not more | 


than 30 minutes. The one in the new comb was very 
light yellow, and the one in the old comb was al- 
most black. The eggs were from a good Italian 
queen, rather dark colored. Being green in bee 
business, I let them both stay in the hive, and when 
I opened it again the yellow queen was gone. The 
dark one is very prolific, and that little nucleus is 
now one of my strongest swarms. Since then, I 


have paid some attention to this matter, and am | 
now of the opinion that old, dark comb has some- | 


thing to do with the color of queens. 

I have expected to hear something of the success 
of feeding candy in winter, but so far I have not 
seen itin print. I think that it did well for me last 
winter, but I know very little practically about bees, 
candy, or anything else in apiculture. 

There is one thing, however, | know; [had togive 
the swarm to which I fed the candy more space in 
March, and the other 7,had all the room they needed. 
I made my candy of granulated sugar and 1-5 wheat 
flour. P. GRAHAM. 

Johnstown, Pa., Oct. 14, 1878. 

The idea has long been advanced that old 
combs give darker queens; if this is so, 
does it not indicate that color is an accident- 
al quality, and rather an unimportant mat- 


ter, of itself? The flour candy will incite | 
brood rearing, without a doubt, and where | 


one Wishes to increase his number of stocks, 


or even the number of bees in his hives, it} 
gives him, at any time, a control of the mat- | 
ter, that we never eprom before its dis- | 


covery. If you look over back numbers, 
you will tind many reports similar to your 
own. 


=> 090 
ANOTHER BOY BEE-KEEPER. 
if THOUGHT I would give you a short history of 
1 





my experience in bee-keeping, as a boy apiarist, 


and then ask a few questions which I have not | 


yet seen answered in GLEANINGS. 


My father bought one colony last April, one year | 
ago, for Italians, and paid $10 for it. He told me to | 
take care of them, and follow the directions of Quin- | 
by, as IL had just bought one of Quinby’s books. I | 
paid as good attention to them as I could under the | 
circumstances, for, although they were ina movable | 
frame hive, the combs were all in diamonds, by be? | 


ing made crosswise of the frames. 
June 5th, they sent out a good swarm. I hived 


them, and they did well. In 14 days, they swarmed | 
18 times, sometimes going back without clustering, | 


sometimes letting me put them in a nice new Lang- 
stroth hive; finally, they coneluded to accept the 
situation, by giving out a second and third swarm. 
The last two did so little that I united them in Nov., 
and they were yet too small, but I found a man that 
was going to murder a colony, so I begged him to let 


me drive them, which I did; and, while the ground | 


was frozen, I united them with the above named 
colony, then fed all winter, carrying them through 
nicely. 

Father also porchaped a colony in a box hive, at a 
sale in Nov. It had not one pound of honey, but he 
gave 40c, for it. The people laughed at him for pay- 


ing 40c. for such an old box, as the bees were not | 


worth one cent, He told me to try my luck on them, 





Nov. 


andif I could take them through the winter, he 
would believe something in “Beeology.” I fed them 
about $1.25 worth of sugar syrup, and had the queen 
laying eggs at New Year. 

They did well this season. IL transferred the two , 
colonies father purchased to frame hives, and he 
now has 11 colonies, one of which I made by divid- 
ing. They are all hybrids, as was the old one he 
purchased for Italians. We did not then know what 
full bloods were. 

We have taken 200 lbs. of box honey this year, as 
we had no extractor, but will have one next year, if 

| our bees live. 

Last April, | purchased a colony of full blooded 
Italians of Valentine & Son. IT now have three; one 
full blood and two hybrids, all in good condition for 

| the winter. : 

Will a hybrid queen make pure Italians, if she has 
met a full blood Italian drone? If a hybrid queen 
produces bees some black, some one, some two, and 
some three banded, will the eggs that produce the 3 
banded workers make full blooded queens, if fed 
with the royal jelly? 

I should visit you the coming season if I had the 
means to take me there and back, and go to Sunday 
schoo! with you. I like to read “Our Homes” in 
GLEANINGS. Would it not be well for us boys to 
| have a part of a column of GLEANINGS, telling us 
| what to do to our bees each month, or in other words 
| telling us the work for each month, &e. 

E. JAS. HINSHAW. 
Lynn, Ind., Oct. 21, 1878. 

| Your perplexity, my young friend, comes 
from our calling a queen hybrid, because 
| she produces hybrid bees. A queen whose 
father (if I may so express it) is not a pure 
Italian, can never produce pure bees, but if 
she is pure and has mated with a black drone, 
her drones will be pure, but not her workers. 
The egg from a hybrid queen that produces 
a3 banded bee, would probably produce a 
/ queen apparently pure, but not in reality. 

I have thought of a boy’s department, but 
we are all boys, in Bee Culture, at least. 














THE BOTTOMS OF THE CELLS OF HONEY 
COMB. 

Since niy article on honey comb, I came — , 
across a cut in the British Bee Journal, that 
explains so nicely the way in which the ]oz- 
enge shaped plates form the bottoms of the 
cells, that our engraver has reproduced it. 
| Of course, the cut shows only the bases, of 
| the cells, and none of the side walls. Is it 


not pretty? 
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ur Homes. 


Think not that I am come to send peace on earth; 
I come not to send peace, but a sword.—-Mathew, 
10; 34. 

“¢ SUPPOSE onr Lord gave utterance to 
1 the above words, like many others of his 

’ sayings, in accordance with the people 
and eircumstances with which he was sur- 
rounded. The spirit of Christianity is gen- 
erally supposed to bring peace and good will 
wherever it goes, and so it does eventually; 
but it may require a sword to bring about 
this same peace and good will. 

On page 203, [I mentioned that I was cho- 
sen on acommittee, to suppress drunkenness 
in our streets, by law. It seemed an easy 
inatter to promise to do this work, but when 
I took a second thought about it, and re- 
flected that the ones I should cause to be ar- 
rested would, without doubt, meet me in 
jail, in the Bible class, I confess that I hung 
back, because I could not see my way clear 
to do mission work, and undertake prosecu- 
tion at the same time. I prayed over it, 
earnestly, and pretty soon the way seemed 
opened. A prominent, and otherwise good 
citizen had for years been in the habit of ap- 
pearing intoxicated on our streets, and many 
times had the boys in jail held him up, as 
one that nobody dared arrest, while they 
were taken up for the first offense. This 
man bought his whisky by the barrel, and 
boasted that it was nobody’s business, so 


long as he inno way interfered with any- | 
body else. I ealled at his house one Sabbath | B 
morning after the Bible class, and had a. 


long and friendly talk with him, concluding 
by telling him that I should be obliged to 
have him arrested if ie was any more seen 
in this condition on the streets. Although 
we had some pretty plain and strong talk, I 
left with permission to arrest him, for the 
next offense, and a promise, too, that he 
would harbor no malice if I did. I assure 
you, my friends, it took some earnest prayer 
to accomplish this, both for him, before I 


went, as well as with him. Months passed, , 


and he did a great deal better; but slowly 
he got baek into his old courses. I saw him 
several times intoxicated, but so dreaded to 
mar the harmony of our town that, notwith- 
standing my plain and decided warning, I 
let it pass. 

About this time, an old gentleman, a par- 
tial stranger in our town, came into our 
prayer meeting, one Saturday afternoon. 
Something came up in regard to intemper- 
ance, and the damaging effects of the half 
dozen saloons in our place. The old gentle- 
nan rose up, and after some pretty strong 
exhortations, said that a half dozen earnest, 
God fearing, and praying men could close 
all the saloons in the place in less than 3 
weeks. This statement was vehemently de- 
nied, and by the oldest and apparent! 
strongest pillars of our chureh. Although 
our minister was apparently with him in his 
position, the old gentleman quietly gave 
way, when he saw how much opposition 


there was from others. The next day, he> 


Offered to go with me to the mission Sab- 


| 
| bath school. When well on the way, the fol- 
lowing came out, as near as I can tell it. 
“Mr. B., Why were you so positive yester- 
day in regard to the possibility of closing up 
our saloons ?” 

“Because I have seen just the same thing 

done. 

“Why did you not tell us about it, then ?” 

“Well, I should have done so, but they 
were so vehement, they would not let me tell 
it.”’ 

* You will tell me?” 

“Yes, certainly. It was in the town of D., 
in Conn., many years ago. We had been 
bothered by saloons, which were doing a 
thriving and increasing business, in spite of 
us, until we finally took it up in our prayer 
meeting, and told God we were ready to do 
anything, if he would only guide us, and 
show us our duty. Several volunteered, and 
a sum of money was pledged to make. good 
any damage to property that resulted from 
undertaking a vigorous prosecution by law. 
I was chosen todo the work, and at itl 
went. I gota book, and put in it the name 
and date of every one who became intoxiea- 
ted. I also collected all the evidence I could 
against the saloon keepers, until I had quite 
a book full. [then commenced work ina 
quiet way. If they beat me on one ease, I 
took up another, until they began to think 
there was no end to them. One after anoth- 
er declared that nothing earthly could stand 
such a volley of charges, and when it came 
to a distinguished lawyer who had staggered 
about the streets with impunity, he, too, de- 
clared with an oath, that he supposed he 
night as well give in first as last, for old 
had got him tighter than In 
a few weeks, the saloons all broke up, and 
temperance and order prevailed.” 

“But surely, Mr. B., you were persecuted 
in some way ?” 

‘“Ye-e-e-es, they did not give up without 
a struggle. They sent off for the ew law- 
yers they could get, and when that failed, 
they cut my harness in pieces, spoiled a bug- 
gy, and got hold of me and pounded me 
some. They once, in fact, ducked me ina 
pond, but I crawled out again.” 

“Did the committee pay you damages for 
your property ?”’ 

“Yes, they paid me for my buggy and har- 
ness. 

‘Tow about the tamearage: and ducking ?” 

“Oh, I didn’t charge them nothin’, for 
that.” 

[turned around in astonishment. There 
was no trace in the old gentleman who sat 
by my side, of any disposition to boast of 
his courage; in facet, Lhad to draw out of 
him, word by word, the account of his own 
sturdy determination, and undaunted cour- 
age. Would I dare to go on, if my property 
were damaged? Would I bear pounding 
and ducking for the sake of the community 
in which I lived? for Christ’s sake ? I con- 
fess, I felt rather ashamed when I thought 
of it. 

A few days after, the offender I have spo- 
ken of was passing along the streets held up 
by one of his comrades, and when he started 
to go alone, he came so near running Over a 
| little girl, that I put away my scruples, and 
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had him arrested and fined, witha severe 
rebuke, and reminder that for the next sim- 
ilar offense, he would go to jail without cer- 
emony. Did I do right? He threatened 
me, of course, and finally ina talk after- 
ward, told of being so short of money, that 
it was with difficulty he could raise the fine, 
and that his family were thereby deprived 
of the necessaries of life. He said I had al- 
ways been held a peaceable man, that he had 
never known of my having a quarrel before 
in the world, and that I had certainly hurt 
myself in the opinion of all good people, by 
thus pouncing on a poor, hard wackins man. 
I plead with him, pointed out the effect of 
such an —— on his own boys, until he 
finally shook hands and forgave it all, but 
warned me never to do so again; I took his 
hand, but earnestly assured him, I should 
fetch him to justice, for the very next of- 
fense. This was the first I ever had to do 
with the law, in my life. 

That same afternoon, the mayor suggested 
to me, that another man was going from 
one saloon to another so much intoxicated 
that he apparently knew little of what he 
was doing. Soon, another individual called 
my attention to the same case, and then 
still another. Said I, 

“My friends, I will have the man taken 
care of, but before trying law, I wish first 
to try the power of kind words.” 

I thought, but I did not say, that I would 
try a chapter in the Bible, and the most ear- 
nest prayer and entreaties I was master of. 
I prayed over the case, and other similar 
cases. Go to him, said the still small voice, 
when he is at home, and sober. I pondered 
over it, on my way to the mission Sabbath 
school. 

During the school, the matter was upper- 
most in my mind, and, meditating that the 
best way to get rid of an unpleasant duty 
is to doit and have it done with, I turned 
my horse’s head in the direction in which ! 
supposed he lived. As I passed through the 
town of arg bags it occurred to me that ny 
horse should be watered, and I drove up to 
my friend Simon’s saloon. Simon, since the 
promise he gave me in the brewery, has done 
some better, although I have been told that 
he has been drinking hard, at times, since 
then. He came out and took me by the 
hand as he always does, offered to water my 
horse, and showed himself a good, kind 
friend, as usual. 

“Simon, where does Mr. B., live.? The 
man who sells fruit, grapes, ete. ?” 

‘Mr. B.? Oh, he lives away up in Strongs- 
ville. You surely are not going there yet 
to night ?” 

: pe | was thinking of doing so; how far is 


“Why it is over 7 miles, and the sun is al- 
most down now. You will have to take an- 
other day for it.” 

“Tam afraid I shall’’, said I, as I felt the 
air was already getting frosty, and I had 
nothing in the shape of a buffalo robe. 
turned my horse around to go home. ‘You 
will have a good hour to visit your mother” 
said a voice. ‘But’, said another, “‘you had 
started on one of God’s errands, and you 
will not be happy even with your mother, 





if you turn back, and become faint hearted.” 
I pulled the other line, and told Jack to hur- 
ry up, saying to myself, ‘‘God’s work first, 
and your own afterward.” By the way, 
both Jack and the light new buggy seem to 
have been sent me, on purpose to do mission 
work, for, as yet, neither have cost mea 
cent of money. I forgot the chilly air, as | 
got in the right track, and sped along with 
that peace of mind, that ‘“floweth asa river,” 
when one is inthe right way. Satan did 
not let me off so easily, however, for when | 
was Within a mile or two of the place, and 
saw the tine residences that lined the road- 
sides, it began to seem a terrible task to ap- 
proach one I did not know, and take him to 
task for his intemperate habits. I presume 
I harbored the feeling a little, for it soon be- 
gan to appear as the most singular and un- 
reasonable thing that mortal ever did; and, 
feeling sure [ should meet with rebuff and 
be driven from his door as soon as my er- 
rand was made known, I actually studied 
for some excuse for turning Jack’s head 
about, and going home to my own. business. 
Alone in my buggy, in the still night, I 
prayed God to take the evil spirit away, but 
it only came the stronger. Most earnestly 
did I fight and struggle in prayer, for cour- 
age to do the work I had commenced, and I 
remember vividly, how I promised my 
Savior, that if he would bless this visit, as 
he had so many others before, | would. try 
no more to doubt, nor to be influenced by 
these foolish doubts and fears. As I came 
to the house, I fairly importuned God to be 
with me, and to give wisdom as well as en- 
ergy, for the work that lay before me. As | 
sprang out of the buggy, my missionary 
spirit returned, and I felt at home, though 
intensely anxious for the salvation of the 
man who turned the corner, just as I was 
about to rap atthe door. There was light 
enough so that I could see the evidences of 
the work that drink had done about his home, 
in the state of the fences and gate, in the 
lack of paint, and dilapidation generally. In 
a moment, I was by his side. 

“Mr. B., I have come to see you on a 
strange errand. After I have stated it, if 
you Wish me to go away, I will go at once, 
without blaming you in the least, for I have 
come here to take a great liberty.” 

He bowed his head, but made no answer. 
I then went on. I told him of the boys in 
our town; of the example he was setting be- 
fore them. He said he knew it all, and was 
glad I had come. That he had been think- 
ing on that pleasant Sabbath afternoon, that 
if he continued thus, he would soon be past 
hope or help; that his property too, could 
not hold out long, against such wasteful- 
ness. He told me how, again and again, he 
had come to our town, thinking he would 
keep away from the saloons, and drink no 
more, how he had been drawn in and treat- 
ed under one pretext or another, how they 
had wanted to buy his fruit, and had insisted 
on his coming in to see it weighed, how he 
had yielded, and come home in a state of in- 
sensibility, with his money all gone, and his 
hope and self respect with it. 

“No one has ever talked with me before 
as you have, Mr. Root, and I am glad, very 
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glad, that you came.” 

“Thank God, my friend, and not me. 
Shall we not go in and talk with your wife?” 

“I think you had better not. Since my 
wasting my money and produce asI did 
last week, she does not feel very pleasant, 
and has but little confidence in me.” 

“By all means tell your wife, my friend, 
and get her to help you. Come! Shall we 
not go in ?” 

The man was crying, and I was not afraid 
any more; God was with me, and I had no 
fear of going forward where he seemed to 
lead. The poor wife was truly in no frame 
of mind to meet strangers. She had no de- 
sire to have her husband’s shame spread 
abroad any farther. I learned that she had 
long ago been a member of the church near 
there, and I asked for a Bible. It was not 
furnished at first, but I felt that Imust have 
it, and by and by, the little girl brought it. 
L read a part of Luke, 6th chapter, and then 
sang out of Gospel Hymns, “Only Trust 
Him.” After a short prayer we got ac- 
quainted, and I told them of Christ’s work 
in my own home. I worked with all the en- 
ergy God has given me, and in less than two 
hours time after my visit there, they almost 
insisted that I should stay over night. My 
Savior kept me warm that cool night, and I 
= too happy to feel the frosty air or catch 
cold. 

It is not an unusual thing for such men to 


make promises which they never wg but | 
1e 


this man came promptly on the day he had 
named, and asked me what he should do to 


show his sincerity of purpose, and to help | 


reform the young men of our town. Feel- 
ing the need of counsel, I took him to the 
ininister who had been the means of my 
conversion, and we had a good talk. It 
seems the saloon keepers had not only got 
his fruit of him when he was so drunk that 
he did not know that they never paid him, 


but they even borrowed his money; he nevy- | 


er knew where it went to, until a bystander 
informed him of it after he became sober. 
After he had knelt in prayer, he expressed 
a determination to prosecute by law, every 


saloon keeper who had sold him drink while | 
thus intoxicated. I confess that I had a lit- | 


Ue misgiving about advising a newly con- 


verted man to take almost his first. step, by | 


going to law. The minister, however, 


thought it was the very best symptom of a) 


sound and thorough conversion from his 
former ways. We went with him to the 


court house, where the grand jury happened | 


to be in full session, and he told his story 
before them. It implicated every saloon 
keeper in our town, and, although they sent 
abroad for the very best counsel that ‘could 
be secured, for once in the world, everything 
seemed to be against them. None of the 
usual twists and subterfuges seemed to 


avail a one, and in a panic of alarm, the | 


two leading saloon keepers, who had baf- 


, | 
fled every effort for years, sold out in haste, | 


and left the town. Simon’s mother, who, it 
Was suspected, had sold him drugged liquor, 
locked up her shop and disappeared, no one 


knew where. The saloon keeper across | 


from_the factory, was heavily fined, and 
was, I was told, most emphatic in his de- 


| nuneiations of myself and the minister, 
for having caused innocent people so much 
| trouble and expense. 
At just about this time, I was one day su- 
_perintending the putting up of a wire fora 
telephone, from my old store to the factory. 
| It was to be attached to the buildings, and 
_ the saloon keeper's barn was just in the line. 
| T looked at other buildings, with a view of 
'going around him, feeling sure he would 
not give me the “right of way.” “Why 
should you hesitate to ask him,” said a bet- 
ter voice. ‘Have you wronged him in any 
way that should make you feel guilty?” 
knew Lhad not, and so I walked boldly in 
and made my wishes known to his wife, 
who said he was at the court house trying 
to save his property from the ‘‘temperance 
ring.’ Isatas still as [ could, and listened 
quietly, while she gave me a ‘‘piece of her 
mind.” When through, I quietly assured 
her, that I belonged to no ring unless it was 
‘one in which God Alnighty had a leading 
hand, and that, instead of its being my work, 
it was the work of the hand of God, in just 
the way I had told them, in my former vis- 
its, that it would come, if they persisted in 
selling beer. When the husband came 
home, I hada talk with him, and the wire 
now rests securely on the top of them barn 
and T am trying to get a dozen boarders for 
them among my factory hands, that they 
may be able to pay their rent, without sel- 
ling beer at all. Although the lawsuits 
cost them $85.00, they give mea _ pleasant 
recognition, every time I pass their house. 
Simon stopped me in the streets, at about 
this time, and informed me that my Abbey- 
ville Sabbath School would be closed up, if 
I did not stop advising people to take the 
law on saloon keepers. My going and talk- 
ing to them was all right, and it did them 
good; I had done hima great deal of good, 
by my pleasant talks and exhortations, but 
if 1 wanted to bring peace and good will 
among men, I had no business with the law 
in my hands. Ile was trustee of the 
school house and, unless I withdrew at once, 
from my offensive and quarrelsome position, 
it would be locked up forthwith. As the 
above illustrates exactly the position of 
some of the friends who have criticised my 
work in Humbugs and Swindles, as I see it, 
I would call particular attention to the mat- 
ter. Many times in life, the very shortest 
road to peace and good will, is not only 
through law, but as in my opening text, by 
the use of the sword itself. Through the in- 
fluence of my mission work, Simon’s mother 
| had been obliged to flee the community as 
an outlaw. Was the work mine? By no 
means. When you put a quantity of fuel 
under the boiler of a steam engine, and stir 
up a rousing fire, no immediate effect is seen 
in the machinery, and an inexperienced per- 
son might not see the connection between 
the firing up and the vast amount of work 
that would soon be performed, through the 
/agency of that little heap of fuel. Of late, 
this has seemed to be the result of fervent 
and heartfelt pare After pleading and 
wrestling with God, as I did that night 
| alone in my buggy, I have come to feel, that 
very soon, somewhere, a powerful answer is 
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coming, and work is going to be done. As 
I sat still afterward no immediate answer 
was perceptible, but I thought before [ en- 
tered the yard that Iwas going to be re- 
ceived pleasantly, and hoped, just a little, 
that the man might in time be converted. 
I had no thought that he would then, that 
night, give his heart to God, and much less, 
that his conversion would have such an ef- 
feet on the saloons and morals of Medina. 
The lawyer for the defenee did, itis true, 
say [ went off 10 miles that Sunday night, 
with the express idea of making trouble, but 
the trouble that came, was purely of God's 
making, not mine. Lam not at all sharp 
and far seeing, but T have faith in God, and 
faith in prayer. He can, and I hope does, 
look ahead, and plan and direct my work 
for me. 
be something as it Was with David, when he 
picked the pebble out of the brook. Ile had 
faith, and threw the stone as hard as his 
feeble strength would permit. God guided 
it, and gave it the additional force needed 
to do the work. 

There is another class of my readers who 
believe in non-resistance ; these good friends 
will say there was no law about the work, so 
faras 1 was concerned. T simply went to 
the man and talked kindly with him. I 
have no objection to that way of taking it, 
and IT most firmly believe that in a great 
part of the cases, love and kindness would 
do the work, with nothing more. 

Was the Sabbath school shut up? Simon 
and his father went there, and told the child- 
ren they had better go home, as I was not 


In looking back at it, it seems to | 


coming, but unfortunately for their case, | 


the children’s faith in me, even if I was ab- 
sent, was greater than in him who was pres- 
ent. I persuaded him to come in and sit in 
a class, and when the school was over, he 
went out and got one of the largest apples I 


ever saw, and told me to give it to my wife | 


with his respects. 


The Sabbath sehool is | 


God’s work, you see, and it would be pretty | 


hard fora human being to break it up, by 
any course, While the school and their teach- 
er had faith in his strong arm. We may be 
eventually turned out of the school house, 
but if we are, we shall, most assuredly, pitch 
our tent a step nearer to the saloon and 
brewery. 

Drunkenness is not yet stopped on our 
streets, by any means. Many times, L have 
had hard work to find the names and _ resi- 
deneces of offending parties. Day before 
yesterday, a fine looking young man was 
staggering toward ne. As I looked at him 
pityingly, he came up and took me by the 
arm. Italked with him kindly and then 
asked his name. [lis voice was so thick, | 
could searcely make it out: I took out my 
pencil, and while his arm was around me 
lovingly, I wrote his name and address. 

“Why yer a goo’ writer, Root, ain’t yer?” 

“T ought to be, for I write a great deal.” 

“Wha’ yer write ny name fer?” 

“Oh, I am coming to make you a visit 
some day.” 

“Zas so ?”” 

“Yes; [like to know all the boys.” 

“Why yer a goo’ feller, ain't yer, Root ?” 

“1 try to be.” 


IT added mentally, may God help me to be 
a good friend to you, my poor brother. Do 
IT want to put this boy in jail? May God 
forbid. Butif nothing else can be done, if 
pleading and entreaties amount to nothing. 
I feel that I shall be compelled to take some 
other course, to put astop to sueh examples 
in our streets, as those I have'given. Use 
gentle means at first, and be patient and 
long suffering, but when the day of proba- 
tion is passed, may God give us the firmness 
and decision that is needed to reseue onr 
land from the toils of Satan, and when noth- 
ing but the sword will deter wicked men, 
nay he give us grace to grasp that sword 
unflinehingly. 





QUEEN CELLS TO ORDER. 
\\ FER reading your article in Oct. No., my 
r* thoughts ran thus: take a piece of wood, sim- 

——) jlartothe top bar of a frame, a half inch or 
more in thickness, and cut a noteb in each end so it 
will fit down on the rabbets even with the top bar of 
the frames; take a bit similar to a countersink, 
made for the purpose, and bore holes, of proper 
depth and distance apart, in the bottom of the 
stick; then take small pieces of thick comb fdn. 
and shape with the fingers and press into the holes 
and, while warm, take a queen cell stamp, and with 
one blow with the hammer, the cell is ready for 
the larva. 

T want a queen cell stamp and bit for making the 
holes. Please get them up for me, unless something 
better is devised, 

You will probably have thought the matter all 
over before reeeiving this, but [ send it with the 
idea that there isa bare possibility of helping the 
matter along. P. UNDERWOOD. 

North Lawrence, Kansas, Oct. 7, 1878. 


I am inclined to think both your plan and 
friend Seovell’s will work during the swarm- 


| ing season, but it may be rather difficult to 


get them to sueceed yet this fall. We are 
trying hard. 

After reading “queen cells to order,’ I turned 
some knobs and nailed them toa piece of wood, 
then wet them in water and dipped them in melted 
wax. I got nice “acorns” in this way, and fastened 
them on the under side of an empty brood frame, 
by warming the base overalamp. Ido not think it 
will amonnt to anything, as about 4-5 of them are 
either torn down or have the larvee removed from 


| them. In transferring the larve, I use the long 


tube of a glass atomizer. Put the pointed end in 
the cell and suck gently, and you will draw the lar- 
vie up in the tube; now remove the tube to the cell 


| you wish to graft and blow gently, which will depos- 





it the larva. With this you can remove the milky 
food, which you can not do witha stick. Ithinka 
tube could be made expressly for this; it should be 
longer than the one I have, and should be curved at 
the point. L. HEINE. 

Smithville South, N. Y., Oet. 2ist, 1878. 

Well, ny friend, lam glad to hear you 
have succeeded, if only with a few of them; 
it is better than we have done. I fear your 
tube injures the larve. Suppose we take 
the whole bottom out of the cell, and insert 
it wax and all. 

> -}<+ a 

To anyone who sends $1 for GLEANINGS one ye2r, 
before Jan, 1st, ’79, we will send, as a premium, 
either of the 25e A BC books, or any one of the 25c 
premiums. The premium to be sent on receipt of 
the money; but the sender must state that a pre- 
mium is wanted, and the kind of premium, at the 
time of writing, or none will be sent him. See table 
of premiums. The purpose of this is to ayoid the 
necessity of tearing down our mailing list, at the 
end of the year. 
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Heads of Grain. 


From Different Fields. 








\jf UCH has been said about queens that 
{Ve occasionally produce very dark daugh- 
=“ ters. As most, if not all, of the queens 
we import from Italy occasionally do this, I 
ean not think it any proof of impurity. 
Where the maiority of them are dark, the 
queen is certainly not a desirable one_to 
rear queens from for sale, but I can not dis- 
cover that the bees are in any way inferior 
as honey gatherers. 

DARK QUEENS FROM A PURE ITALIAN MOTHER, 

Two years ago this coming fall, I purchased, as a 
tested queen, a young queen raised from larvie ob- 
tained from you. Last summer, I raised queens for 
my small apiary. Most of the queens were like 


their mother, and most of them had well marked | 


bees; but two were as black as natives. I killed 
them both. Now this year, the first queen I raised 
was black. I kept her awhile and half of her bees 
were black. I raised some queens from her not 
quite as dark as she. I have raised two queens 
since, from my old queen, under similar circum- 
stances, and they are both as yellow, nice queens as 
any [had last vear. Would you think a queen that 
breeds such black queens, occasionally, pure and 
purely fertilized? That’s the question I would like 
to ask you. 

The larvie von sent before came in good order, 
and the bees did their part well, but I made some 
bad work transferring the cells, so I only got two 
queens where I expected four. 

You, sometimes, in GLEANINGS, calla pure queen 
that has met a black or mixed drone a hybrid. That 
is not right, as I understand it, and as you occupy 
the position of teacher to a good many rea! novices, 
you should talk straight. C. M. WHITNEY. 

New Milford, O., Aug. 19, 1878, 

A queen that produces one or two banded 
bees has been so long ealled hybrid, by gen- 
eral consent, that I do not know how we 
should go about to change it, even if it were 
decided to be an error. She may be ever so 
nice and yellow, yet. if her bees are hybrid, 
she is so pronounced and sold. 


FLORIDA, 

Find enclosed $1.00 and postal card for 15 cts., for 
which send me a big smoker. 1 lost mine in the 
woods, 

Bees are doing well. T have 50 good stocks, and 
am Italianizing them now. Our best bloom, the 
cabbage palmetto, was most of it washed out by 
every day showers, while it was in blossom. 

Fdn.isa big thing. I am using a hive like the 
Simplicity. except that I use flat top and bottom 
boards, both alike. 

Success to the new shop. Be sure to put a stair- 
way up in the center of it, with a clear way around 

Isn’t there any such thing as our getting a chance 
to send queens again, by mail? The late order cuts 
me off in the cold, as [am 125 miles from an express 
oftice, R. H. MCINTYRE. 

Daytona, Fla,, Sept. 22, 1878. 

_ Yes, sir; one of our Yankee friends has 
invented a box that the P. M. G. says will 
do, and by another season, we think we 


shall be all right again. 








HOME-MADE BUZZ-SAWS, MAKING HLVES BY HAND, 
ETC. 

A year ago, we—wife and I—saw your advertise- 
ment in American Agriculturist, obtained A BC, and 
subscribed for GLEANINGS, and read them. We af- 
terwards procured a hive, smoker, ete., of you, all 
of which seem ta us to be “tip-top.”” We made nine 
two-story hives, with frames and sections to suit, 
transferred four swarms of black bees from old box 





| forbid the entranee of moth or miller, and 





hives, and in due time divided them, making nine 
swarms. 

We Italianized 5 of them, got 270 section boxes 
full of nice honey, and a number part full for a 
start for next year. Thanks to you,through A BC 
and GLEANINGS. 

Can't you give us directions in GLEANTNGS, how 
to make a saw frame and table, what kind of man- 
drel to use, where to procure the other necessary 
irons, and how to put all together complete, to run 
by foot power and otherwise, so as to be equal, or 
nearly so, to the Barnes saw, but which will not cost 
so much in greenbacks? J. SYKES WILSON. 

Sterling, lll., Oct. 6, 1878. 

P. S.—I found no trouble in making the hives by 
hand, with your help in GLEANINGS. J.8. W. 


I think you will find just the instruction 
you ask for in this number. I am very glad 
0 hear that you succeeded in making hives 
by tage from the directions in the A B C 
JOOK. 


QUEENS NOT LAYING IN THE FALL. 

I want another blnck queen. IT can not find the 
last queen I introduced, and there is no brood in the 
hive. I guess she’s “gone to another and a better 
world;” if she hasn’t, she had better go, for she is 
good for nothing here, and I want another to give 
to her colony. 

The express charges are 40¢c. on every one we have 
sent for this summer. I think that’s a “swingle.”’ 
The last bees I got from you drank water as eagerly 
as they ate honey, when I let them out. The bottle 
was not full, and the mouth was tipped up so it did 
them no good. 

Please send a good body guard witP her, for our 
nights are frosty now. MARY Simons, 

Brocton, N. Y., Sept. 29, 1878. 


Now, Mary, you must not be too sure your 
queen is good for nothing, simply because 
you cannot find any eggs or brood; for 
queens almost always cease laying in Oct., 
unless the colony is fed regularly, to keep 
up brood rearing. I used to worry when my 
queens became small and stopped ae te 
the fall, but I learned afterward that they 
-ame through the winter all right, and that 
it really did no harm to let them rest awhile. 

The bottles usually get tipped around 
enough, on their journey, so that they get 
water at least once in a day or two, and this 
seems to suffice. Where a queen passes over 
two express lines, the charges are always 
40e. A half dozen could be sent as cheaply 
as one. 


Bees have done well here since July 20th, up to 
Sept. 25th. I commenced last spring with 17 
swarms; have sold 4 swarms, and now have 31 in 
good condition, and 4 nuclei with extra queens for 
my neighbors. 

I have Italianized 24 swarms. The yellow fellows 
rotect 
the hive completely. I shall receive from 14 colo- 
nies, some over 600 Lbs. of honey; about half comb, 
at 20e.; ext’'d, 124. One hive gave me 182 Ibs.; 84 
ext’d and 48 comb. 

I started 3 years ago with 1 swarm; they now 
stand me in, clear profit, $162 in the 3 years. 

B. N. BENNETT. 

Springport, Mich., Oct. 4, 1878. 








June 1, 1878, T had forty-three stocks of bees. I 
have, at present date, eighty in good condition for 
winter. The result of my season’s work is as fol- 
lows : 

Box honey 3,150 Ibs. 
Eatd 2% 360-* 
Total 4,150 “ 

The average yield is about 964% Ibs. per stock. I 

did not keep any record of best stocks. White clo- 


ver did not yield much honey in this section this 

vear, but basswood yielded very abundantly, and I 
ad all I could do to provide box room gg Hy last- 
. F, CASE. 


ed. 
Glensdale, N. Y., Oct. 3, 1878. 
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BEES DYING SUDDENLY WHILE BEING EXAMINED, 

I suppose you do sometimes get out of patience 
with us A BC fellows, but here is something I wish 
you to explain. 
swarm of Italians; they were very docile, but I no- 


ticed, on lifting out a comb, that they all elevated | 


their posteriors and thrust out their stingers. I 


I had ocexsion to-day to open a | 


could even smell the fumes of poison while bending | 
over the hive, but nevertheless they all stuck to | 


their comb and none flew off. 


the floor. 


I then took them | 
into the house to show some friends (all this being | 
done without smoke), when I noticcd several fall to 
I picked them up, thinking perhaps, as it | 


was rather cool, they were partly chilled; but I no- | 
ticed, in nearly every case, they would draw up and | 
act as if they had been stung, and that some of | 


those that fell off were dead, I then returned the 


comb to the hive and stood to watch them for some | 


little time, when they began to bring out dead bees; 
I should think ten or a dozen in all. The only cause 
I could give for this strange occurrénce was that 
they unintentionally stung each other from one 
comb to the other, their elevated position being fa- 


vorable for penetrating beneath the folds of the ab- | 


domen of the ones on the opposite comb. Was I 

right? and, if so, what is the remedy? 

MOTHER AND STEP-MOTHER IN THE HIVE AT 
SAME TIME, 

One more question: IT Italianized a colony of 
blacks this summer, and took wway the black queeu 
two or three days before I was to introduce her maj- 
esty. the yellow queen. They, of course, began 
queen cells, but I left them for the old lady to regu- 
late. 1 looked through the hive quite often, but saw 
nothing uncommon, until after the colony was part- 
ly converted into Italians, | found one day an _infe- 
rior little black queen, as well asthe Italian, What 
do you think of those young Italians paying homage 
to their own mother and a step-mother also. 

M. A. GILL. 

Viola, Wis., Oct. 12, 1878. 

[ think I have seen bees die, in the way 
you mention, after the honey yield had sud- 
denly ceased, and they were cross and touchy, 
I know they look as 1f they had been stung, 
but as it takes considerable force for a bee 
to withdraw his sting, 1 never could qifite 
understand it. Is it not pessible that they 
poisoned their comrades without stinging 
them? It is very often the case that a young 
queen is reared from cells started before 
a queen was introduced. On this account, 
I would not take away the old queen, 
until the new one is ready to be put in, caged 
of course. There is great danger of your 
Italian queen being killed, as soon as the 
young one is ready to lay. 


A NEW DISEASE OF BEES. 
I have got one swarm of Italian bees, and there is 


something the matter with them; they are dying off | 
In warm days, they will come out of the | 


quite fast. 1 
hive, as if in a great hurry to go to the field for hon- 
ey, crawl fast three or four inches from the hive, 


THE | 


then stop all at once, commence to shake or flutter, | 


then start off and drag their hind parts and legs, as 
if they had lost the use of them; they go from one 
to two teet from the hive, sometimes less, turn part- 
ly on their sides, remain stupid for one or two heurs, 
and then die. 
egg to the hatching bee. There is nothing said in 
GLEANINGS about how bees act when they have the 
foul brood. Please answer in the next number and 
oblige one of your readers. 

In Oct. No., | noticed O. Kicinow’s success in early 
swarming. 1 wintered 5 swarms through, packed in 
chaff, all in one row, in # bin in the corn house. On 
the 24th of April, two swarms came out; sth, one; 
May 4th, one; Wth, one; 20th, one; they increased 
to 18 in number. I kept one from swarming all 
summer. I got 320 lbs. of honey in all. How is that 
“for high” in a corn crib, packed in chaff all sum- 
mer, and a new beginner at that? D. BuTron. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., Oct. 15, 1878. 


I think the disease is the same, or nearly 


| 

of the article. The only remedy I can sug- 
gest is to remove the queen, for I have good 
| reason to think this a hereditary ailment. 
Increasing 5 swarms to 13, and getting 320 
Ibs. of honey, I should call pretty well for 
anybody. Foul brood does not affect the 
mature bees. 

Enclosed please find $1.00, for which send me one 
of your smokers; I mean a GLEANINGS smoker, A 
neighbor having borrowed ours concluded to keep 
it, saying we could send for another, 

; Mks. EBERMAN, 

Merrimac Point, lls., Oct. 16th, 1878, 

HOW TO REMOVE PROPOLIS. 

You mention several modes of taking propolis 
from the hands; none of which we find as practical 
as a small piece of pumice stone, kept on the wash- 
stand, with which, after washing, the propolis may 
| be rubbed off as easily as fresh paint. 

Cleveland, O., Oct. 10, 1878. STaArn & KENDAL. 

_ Our folks always do keep a piece of pun- 
ice stone near the wash basin, and I former- 
ly used it to get off the propolis, but when I 
wn ina hurry, and | can scarcely remember 
the time when IT was not, I find a little lard 
much the most expeditious. 


WOODEN SEPARATORS, SCATTERING THE HIVES LN 
DIFFERENT LOCALITIES, 

Yours of Oct. 9th is at hand. We have seut you 
to-day one of our broad frames with sections and 
separator. This frame is taken out of a case which 
has been used; the filled sections, of course, were 
taken out and reer. Can you beat our bass- 
wood sections? We think they are full as neat if 
not neater than pine sections. We have also used 
basswood for separators, and found that it will do 
just as well as pine. 

Now, we will give you astatement of what our 
bees huve done this season. We have to mention 
that they are divided into Sapiaries; two of them 
Pare locatcd in Milo, Yates Co., and three in our own 
town. The two tirst mentioned have done best. 
One apiary ef 2 swarms averaged £0 Ibs, of comb 
honey per colony, and we increased them to 18, all 
in good condition now. Another of 8 swarms aver- 
| aged 70 lbs. per colony, and increased to 10 swarms. 
One apiary in our town of 10 hives averaged 50 Ibs. 
of comb honey, and we increased them to 13, An- 
other apiary of 8 swarms avcraged nearly 50 Ibs. per 
colony, and no incresse. Our home apiary of 50 
swarms did the poorest of dl, averaging only 2% Ibs. 
per colony, und increased to §2 swarms. As our 
| bees did so much better in Yates Co., we have con- 
cluded to move part of Our home apiary into sald 
Co., next spring. All our bees seem to be in good 
condition tor winter, and we hope to winter them 
all. GREINER BRO’s. 

Naples, N. Y., Oct. 14th, 1878. 


The basswood sections are certainly beau- 
tiful, and if we could get wood uniformly 
white like that you send, I should consider 
it even nicer than pine. Your wood sepa- 
rator has certainly answered, for I cannot 
discover that any combs have ever been at- 
tached to it, but is not the thickness (@ of an 


inch) rather objectionable on account of the 


There is brood in the hive from the | 


increased room it occupies? The faets you 
furnish in regard to seattering the bees out 


'in the country, are quite valuable, although 


some careful experiments will be needed to 
determine whether it was the better locali- 
ty. or having a smaller number in a place, 
or both, which caused some to do better than 
others. One more item pleases me; [ noticed 
that your package had a neat stainp on it, of 
your hame, residence, and business, and not 


only was your letter, but also each section 
box in the package, stamped in the same 


the same, as that described in A BC, under | 
the head of diseases of bees, toward the close | mail matter. if to no others. 


way. These rubber stamps are a great bless- 
ing to those who receive large quantities of 
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GETTING THE BEES OUT OF SURPLUS BOXES. 

| should be very much obliged to you, if you 
would tell your readers what is the best way to get 
rid of the bees contained in surplus honey boxes 
when they are taken off. They cling so pertina- 
ciously to the combs in the boxes, that T find it very 
difficult to drive them out and have them return to 
the hive. J. BALSIGER. 

Highland, Ills., Oct. 7th, 187s. 

It isa troublesome operation to get bees 
out of boxes, the best way you can fix it, and 
this is one reason why the sections are so 
much preferable. In warm weather, when 


the bees are getting honey, you can generally | 
succeed by setting the box in front of the | 


hive over night. Later in the season, you 
will often find them clear out of the boxes, 
after a frosty night, and they can then be 
removed without trouble. Where you have 
many boxes to come off during warm weath- 
er, you can set the whole in a large box, and 
throw a cloth over it. Fasten the cloth so 
that the wind can not get it off, and let rob- 
bers in. When the bees have collected on 
the under side of the cloth, turn it over and 
let them fly to their hives. After a halt 
hour, turn it again, until allare out. If the 
boxes have large openings at both top and 
bottom, you can often drive out every bee 
with smoke, before taking it) from the hive. 

I do not get out of patience with the A BC 
class, near as often as I do with myself, 
friend G.; keep on with your questions. 
ARRESTING SWARMS, HUNTING BEES, ROAST CHICK- 

EN AND SWEET POTATOES FOR BEES, ETC. 

Ihave a suggestion to make in regard to runa- 
way swarms; if you find you ean not arrest them by 
any other means, load a gen with powder only, and 
fire among them, aid be assured they will stop at 
ones, and settle. 

In hunting bees in the woods, where you huve 
lined a swarm aad are satisficd that you are not far 
off from the tree, catch a bee and sprinkle some 
flower of sulphur on bim, and turn him !oose. He is 
of at onee, and as soon as he enters the tree, he 
stirs up such a fuss with his sulphurous odor that 
the bees roll out in a great hurry, and set up a roar- 
ing, like a swarm in flight, which vou will hear. : 

Feeding bees a roast chicken is no myth in this 
pirt of our “moral vineyard.” In the winter of 
“Tl-2, got possession of a hive late in the fal!, with- 
out supplies, and I fed them till spring, with roast 
thicken and baked sweet potatoes. 

_ tam more than pleased with what I have learned 
in your A BC and GLBANINGS, and deeply regret 
that I did not hear of you sooner. 

Dr. D. B. Rarer. 


Pattonville, Texas, Oct. 16th, "78. 
Firing off a gun to bring down a swarm is | 


The first frame of sections. put on when 
honey just commences coming in, is placed 
at the side, just back of the glass division 
board. When a set is to be placed on top al- 
so, the frames of sections are supported by 
strips + inch thick, at each end. These strips 
close all openings, and hold the frames just 
as well as if they hung by the projecting top 
bars, only that when first put on, they are 
somewhat liable to get tipped over. Aftera 
little guin has been put on them by the bees, 
they hold all right. When first put on, the 
may be held up against the wall, by a comb 
| guide tacked from the first frame to the last 
| one. Comb guides or similar strips must al- 
| 80 be tacked over the openings between the 
| separators on the outside frame. Our house 
| apiary has again given us more surplus hon- 
ey than the outside hives, and 1s_ better 
Stocked with honey for winter. The objec- 
| 
| 
| 





tion is that no one likes to work with bees in 
it, so well as wilh the out door hives. 

Cane sugar mixed with grape-sugar makes 
a hard wax; we do not like it. Our building 
paper Was about a yard wide, and cost 38e. 
per Ib. 





Enclosed please find one dollar, to pay for my 
| next year’s GLEANINGS. Ifall your 4,000 subscribers 
| would send in their money now, it would help you 
| considerably in what you mention in “Our Homes.” 
| Lhave been building, and have tinancial difficulties, 

too, (on a small scale), or T should order an import- 
ed queen yet this fall. Our locality is not the best 
| for honey, but very good for queen rearing, as our 

farm is situated on a point in lake Erie. We win- 
| tered 15 colonies, increased to 40, extraeted about 
|} 600 Ibs. of honey, sold 63 queens, and three full 
| swarms. Farm work hindered me from giving my 
| bees proper attention. ILA MICHENER. 
| Low Bunks, Can., Oct. Ith, 1878. 


| Many thanks, my good friend. The idea 
did not oecur to me of trespassing on your 
kind generosity in that way; I only wished 
to illustrate how God answers prayer. Iam 
glad to know that your apiary Is prospering. 


ENTRANCES IN WINTER, ETC. 


TL have not seen anything in GLEANINGS about win- 
ter passages through the combs. Some of the A B 
C class would like to hear from you on that subject. 
Also how large an entrance should a swarm that will 
cover 5 or 6 combs have for winter? 

I would like the chaff hive better, if the cover were 
turned 44 uround so that the gables would be front 
and rear. E. T. Hopson. 

Damascoville, O., Oct. 16, 1878. 


From what experience I have had, I do 





wi Old idea; I presume the bees are expect- | not think the winter passages at all import- 
td to consider it a premonition of a thunder | ant. I would have the entrance so small 
storm, and therefore make haste to alight. that only two or three bees could come out 


I shall try the sulphur; will others do the | 
sume? Tf it succeeds we will embody it in | 
the A BC. When bees are in need of pol- | 
len, as they often are early in the spring, I 
presume they would use the baked sweet 
potatoes on account of the starch they 
contain, 
SECTIONS IN THE HOUSE APLARY. 

_ How do you set (or hang) section boxes over the 
frames in the house apiary? 

Where colonies don’t seem to understand what 
gu pe-sugar is for, Rome white cane sugar added to 
it will cause them to eat it. Now, can we, in any 
way, mix the candy from cane sugar with grape-su- 
gar in the frames? 4 

What is the size of the building paper you used in 
the house apiary, and what does it cost? 

yo W. B, Consurr. 
Pleasant Ridge, N. C., Oct. 10, 1878. 





at once, in winter—say + by # inch. See 
“ENTRANCES,” in A BC. The cover to the 
chaff hive can be made in the way you sug- 


| gest, without any extra charge. 


Iam sorry to say that your honey is too high for 
me to buy for sale here, We sell comb honey at 
loec., and the extracted at 12%e. 

Some say that queens cannot sting; I say they 
ean, for I had one that stung me in the tinger, and 
left the stinger but not the socket. I returned her 
to the hive for 2 days and then killed her. She was 
a laying queen. F. MYERS. 

St. Thomas, Pa., Oct. 18, 1878- 


Glad to hear you have honey so cheap. 
Did she not lay any more after stinging? 
Why did you kill her? We have had one 
such report before, and it was said the queen 
kept on laying, after she had lost her sting. 
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As the season has just closed, I will send you my 


report. 

In the fall of 1877, I had 6 colonies and wintered 
them ked in straw. I lost but one, which was 
rob in the spring. 

I bought 5 more in the spring, and so began the 
season with 10 colonies, 5 very weak. 

I now have 20, lof which is queenless; and have 
taken 100 Ibs. of comb, and 1,100 Ibs. of extracted 
honey, with possibly 100 Ibs. to take off yet. 

Old bee-fogies around here made a good deal of 
sport over my “‘fixin’s,’”’ as they called my Simplici- 
ties and extractor; but I’ve got the “bulge” on them 
now. 

One man who had 13 old stocks, and did not think 
my hives of any account, has got 200 lbs. of honey in 
old boxes, weighing from 10 to 50 lbs. apiece. He 
has changed his mind on the hive question, and 
thinks he will get some frame hives this winter. 

Please find enclosed 50c. for a hybrid queen (or a 
black, if you have no hybrid). I had as soon have it 
as the $l ones. I’ve had 12 queens sent mein all—5 
tested, the rest $1 ones—and the whole lot, with 1 
exception, were hybrids. So I had just as soon buy 
hybrids and done with it. B. F. PRATT?. 

Dixon, Ill., Sept. 15th, 1878. 


Why, my friend, you have fared badly in 
your purchases of queens. If I paid for 
ested queens and got hybrids, I think I 
should, at least, want something paid back. 





FERTILIZATION OF QUEENS. 


This summer, while I was working among my 
bees, I was standing on the lower side of my bee- 
yard, when I noticed a queen rise from a hive that 
was above me, and start south. She had gone but 
about 3 rods when I noticed a drone in pursuit of 
her. As they came in contact with one another, 
they fell to the ground; and, as they fell, they went 
between me and the hill, so that I could not see 
them after they were below the line of blue sky, 
and I could not find them on the ground. They were 
not above 30 ft. from the ground at any time. 


JAS. EVANS. 

Ketchumville, N. Y. 

Thanks; this and other like instances 
seem to settle the fact, that the meeting 
does not always take place very high up 
from the ground. 





The queen mentioned in the following was 
first sent to a wrong address, and by the 
time she was re-shipped to the right place, 
she had been some days on the way. The 
vial of water was what saved her. 

Your queen came to hand yesterday evening, alive 
and that was all. The vial was empty, but there was 
“right smart” of candy, hard and dry. I fed them 
with honey and water mixed, and they got very mer- 
ry onit. Five or six of the worker bees were dead 
when they came to hand, and two more died after- 
ward. 

Good bye, my friend. If you can’t read this, guess 
atit. Are vou satisfied? FREDERICK MEYERS. 

Thomas, Pa., Oct. 9, 1878. 


P. S.—Where can I get good extracted honey the 
cheapest? For what price could it be sent to me, 
freight paid, for cash down? Ihave not got enough 
for my customers, since fruit is scarce here. Give 
me the price of comb honey also. F. M. 

I am quite satisfied, friend M., and I think 
that some of our readers near you can sup- 

ly you with all the honey you want, at a 
ow price; it is so plenty this year. 





BEES DESERTING THEIR HIVE. 

As you answer most people’s questions in regard 
to apiculture, I would like your opinion jn regard to 
bees leaving their hives and forcing themselves into 
the hive of another stock. Yesterday, March 8th, at 
noon, I observed that one of my swarms eugene’ 
to be about all out in the air, and I supposed they 
were out for an “airing,’”’ as the weather was very 
warm, and has been for some days past. I noticed 





they were gathering around one of my common box 
hives, and thought they belonged there, but had not 
the time to watch them long. I did not see them 
again until about 5 o’clock, when I saw a queen at 
the entrance trying to get in, and large numbers of 
bees lying about the hive dead and dying. I began 
to think something was wrong, and soon found the 
hive from which they must have come. It is a movy- 
able-comb hive, packed in chaff, and, on examina- 
tion, showed everything in good condition; brood, 
honey, and combs appeared to be all right so far as 
I could see. It is a mystery to me. Why should 
they leave? FRANK Gross. 
Rockford, Mich., March 7, 1878. 


Although I have always, or nearly always, 
after making an examination, found some 
reason for such absconding, it may be that 
I should not in your case. Perhaps the bees 
left when they were well off, and nothing 
was the matter. If they were packed in 
chaff, in a small close brood nest, had honey, 
brood, and clean combs and plenty of bees, I 
guess I shall have to give it up. 





MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES, TRANSFERRING, 
ETC. 

Ihave got several cards from men that are taking 
GLEANINGS, wanting to know the size of my hives, 
and other things. I make my hives 19 by 12 inches 
— clear, by 12 inches deep; with 13 frames cross- 
wise. 

If you want to move your bees a short distance, 
do it early in the morning; shut them up till 12 o’- 
clock, then spread something red over the gum and 
let your bees out, and you will not lose one. 

I transferred 152 swarms of bees last winter and 
spring, and all have done well. [turnthe old gum 
on the head, = a cap on the mouth, then, with a 
hammer, strike lightly on the gum; the bees will 
soon run up into the cap; then set the cap, with the 
bees in it, where the old stand stood, transfer the 
combs into frames, and, when done. hive your bees 
by shaking a few out at a time. The best time to 
transfer bees is in the fall or winter, when the comb 
is hard. 

I have been working with bees for 40 odd years, 
and have always been a subscriber for some bee- 
journal. I take GLEANINGS now. 

Tam a Kentuckian, and have just come to Texas. 
This is a fine place for bees. I started last spring 
with 18 black stands, bought one Italian queen, and 
now I have 78 stands, and have sold 7 Italian 
swarms, making 85. Queens I sell at $4. Test my 
plan and, if it is good, put it in GLEANINGS. 

The feeder you sent me came all right. 

R. DEVENPORT. 

Richland Spring, Texas, Sept. 29, 1878. 


Your hive is very near the dimensions of 
the L. and Simplicity, my friend, but I think 
it would be a misfortune to beginners. to 
adopt it,‘for the time is fast coming when . 
bees in an odd sized hive will have to be 
sold at a lower price than if in the regular 
size. Y,oucan have the frames run cross- 
wise in the Simplicity hive, if you wish, as, 
explained last month. 

“our plan of transferring is all right, but 
does it not take too much time to drum the 
bees out? I often transfer a colony in the 
time usually needed to drum them off the. 
combs, Your plan for moving bees short 
distances will work sometimes, and again it 
will not. 


The Italian bee is like Saul of Tarsus, head and 
shoulders above all the rest. They are gathering 
pollen. while very few of the blacks gather any. 

he blacks are great rogues, and rob and fight, 
while the Italians are attending to their own busi- 
ness in a'‘lpgitimate way. 

Ask your correspondents 4 they ever knew of 
foul brood when eng! of salt water was furnished. 
T am inclined to think it a preventive. 

M. L. WILLIAMS, 

Vanceburg, Ky., Sept. 18th, 1878. 
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BLACK BEES ON RED CLOVER. 

Your correspondent of Scott county, Va., says | 
that his bees (the black breed) collected vast quan- 
tities of honey, this season, from red clover. My 
experience is that our common black bees never | 
feed on the blooms of red elover. How is the fact? 

J. M. CROCKETT. 

Pattonville, Texas, Sept. 25, 1878. 

[ think the fact is that he has seen black 
bees on the red clover in his locality, and 
you have not seen them on it in your locali-_ 
ty; Eh? I have, several seasons, seen black | 
bees on red clover to some extent here, but 
it is not near as common as to see the Ital- | 
ijans on it. | 

| 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


I think your rates for advertising are pretty well | 
up. I must say the A. B. J. is a better medium and | 
gives lower prices. You have always advised bee- | 
keepers to economize and patronize only those who | 
sell their wares at bottom rates. How can you 
make this advice square with your adv. rates? 


J. H. MARTIN. 

Hartford, N. Y., Sept. 21, 1878. 

That is right, friend M., speak out plain. 
[am very glad to hear—at least, I keep try- 
ing to be—that the A. B. J. is a better me- 
dium, and at lower rates. for I am glad to 
see others prosper, even if they are in the 
sune business as myself. You are right, I 
do believe in nice goods at low prices, and 
in having everything reasonable. I had > 
based my plans on having 10c. per line for) 
every 1,000 subscribers, and on having only 
first class, reliable advertisements, even 
though there were but few of them. With 
our present facilities, we can certainly ar 
a journal cheaper than we have done here- 
tofore, and though the rate given above has 
been one long established, I have decided to 
put it at just one-half as much, or 5c. per 
line, for every 1,000 copies. As GLEANINGS 
contains nothing but reliable advertise- 
ments, and only those pertaining to bee-cul- 
ture, I think this is liberal; do not you? 6,000 
copies are now printed every month, and 
at least 1,000 are given away monthly as 
sumple copies. 








FOOT-POWER SAWS. 


Since sending you a sketch of a foot-power saw, I | 
have been walking around-—not the “central stair- | 
way,”’ but south of the north pole, and have got up 
another foot-power saw, of extremely simple con- 
pone with nothing to wear out or get out of 
order, 

It consists of a fly-wheel 40 in. in diameter, a 5 in. 
crank, a pulley, 3 in. (it can be less), on a saw man- 
drel, and a belt which goes right up over the pulley, 
with no useless gear or friction. 

You state that the hand-power saw works well, al- 
though it moves the saw slowly, simply because 
there is wer to move the saw; so this new rig 
works well, although the saw only revolves 13 times 
while the fly-wheel revolves once. The saw is 8 in. 

H. SMITH. 

New Hamburg, Ont., Can., Oct. 10, 1878. 


Now I come with a few questions and perhaps 
some ideas of my own, out of which you may 
take the conceit if you can. 

Why not fasten strips of fdn., one or two inches 
wide, to the top bar of the brood frames, instead of 
filling them with an entire sheet at so high a cost? 
Mind you, the bee family must make the wax at any 
rate, This will insure good straight combs, at least 
I know from —— that narrow strips of nat- 
ural come used in this way for guides, insure good 
sompDs, 

What do you mean when you say the bees “draw 
out the cells,’”’ when speaking of fdn.? Do you 
mean to say that the bees draw the cells from the 
Sheet of fdn., using the wax contained in the fda. 








instead of building out the cells with the wax secret- 
ed from their own bodies? I ‘“demur.”’ 

Is there any “art’’ in hunting for a queen in a pop- 
ulous hive, that is superior to mere perseverance 
and patient hunting for her? Are the bees likely to 
cluster over her, thus keeping her hidden from the 


| eyes of the person searching for her? Is she likely 
| to forsake the combs and craw! down on the bottom 
| board with other bees, which may be driven there 
| by the smoke or by fright? 


An article from the pen of the editor, or some oth- 
er experienced person, on this subject, would be 
highly appreciated. I find it a very difficult matter, 
at times, to find the queen; while at other times I 
can “run upon” her without spending much time ; 
but this is seldom. G. W. DEMAREE, 

Christiansburg, Ky., Oct. 12, 1878. 

The bees will be very likely to build drone 
combs, below your strip of fdn. In faet, the 
great purpose of the fdn. is to absolutely get 
rid of the chance of any drone comb. The 
bees do use the wax put in the fdn. for 
drawing the cells clear to the top, and if you 
are not satisfied otherwise, color some fdn. 
with indigo, and then you can readily see 
where they begin to drop the colored wax 
and use the new of their own secretion. The 
experiment is an old one, and has been tried 
many times. The best way to hunt up 
queens is to ‘hunt them up,” just as you do, 
and you will soon learn to know by the mo- 
tions of the bees, pretty nearly where the 


/queen is. Practice makes perfect. The 


subject is considered in part third of A BC, 
Italians behave differently from black 
bees; the queen of the latter sometimes 
hides in a cluster. 





UNFERTILE QUEENS AND QUEENS THAT WON'T LAY. 


I see from GLEANINGS that others have been trou- 
bled with unfertile queens, this season, as well as 
myself. Ihave had5or6ofthem. They generally 
come off with the 2d and 3d swarms. I suppose 
when the queen hatches after the Ist swarm, she 
takes her bridal tour, and the bees follow and clus- 
ter, and we hive them as a natural swarm. 

I manage them as follows: if I do not find eggs 
in 4 or 5 days, I insert a comb of eggs and brood. If 
they do not start queen cells, I judge they have an 
unfertile queen. I then divide the stock, giving 
each division a frame of brood. The one that has 
no queen will start queen cells in 24 hours. I then 
hunt up the queen in the other division and killher, 
and again unite the two, and they will raise a queen 
and do well. 

INTRODUCING BY ARTIFICIAL QUEEN CELLS. 

I have successfully introduced all the queens sent, 
8in number. I make a queen cell around a stick, 
out of fdn., and lay it, with the queen, on top of the 
frames; in one hour, they will liberate and accept 
her without any fuss or trouble. Try it. 

All the progeny of the queens received are 3 band- 
ed, except of one, which are 2 and 3 banded; one of 
pre hybrids produces the best marked bees among 
them. 

IT have taken 1,000 lbs. of comb and extracted hon- 
ey, about 500 of each, from 18 stands and their in- 
crease. If I had transferred all in the spring into 
the Simplicity, I would have got 500 Ibs. more; 
enough to pay for hives and trouble, 

I am well pleased with everything sent me, except 
the transferring clasps; I cannot utilize them, on y 
on broad combs. Much obliged for your promp' 
ness in shipping goods ordered, and as ordered. 


Gro. W. FORMAN. 

Ripley, O., Oct. 5, 1878. 

I feel pretty sure, friend F., that your plan 
of introducing by your artificial queen cell 
will succeed little better than letting them 
loose at once. The greatest complaint has 
been of queens that were attacked after beet 
had been apparently well received. I woulc 
not trust to any plan, unless it was followed 
up by careful watching until the queen be- 
gan to lay. 
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MORE ABOUT FERTILIZATION OF THE QUEEN. 

As I do not remember to have seen a_ statement 
from any one, as to how a queen is freed from the 
male organ of a drone, I will give my experience for 
what it is worth. 

Yesterday afternoon, I opened a nucleus to see if 
a queen that had been hatched some few days had 
been fertilized. The first thing I noticed was a 
group of bees, and the queen in the midst of them. 
One bee was biting at the organ of the drone, which 
seemed to be firmly attached to the queen; he 
pulled at it with force enough to lift the queen from 
the comb, without removing it. 

As soon as she got loose from him, she ran along 
the comb and the bees after her, trying to get. hold 
of the projection. I watched them for a minute, 
and as they seemed to stop their endeavors to free 
her, I thought they might be frightened from my 
holding them out in the air; so 1 placed the frame 
back in the nucleus, That was late in the after- 
noon. This morning I saw her again, and she was 
freed from her burden. 

From what I saw, I infer that the bees free the 
queen from the organ, and that it requires some 
time for them to get it away, as it seems to be very 
tirmly attached. T. B. PARKER. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Sept. 26, 1878. 

I have seen precisely what you describe, 
friend P., but my conclusion was that the 
white substance was finally drawn into the 
body of the queen, and I have closely 
watched a good many. The bees seem to 
grab for it, just as they do fora piece of 
arvee that is thrown out of the cells, in cut- 
ting out queen cells, or larva: for queen 
rearing. It is true, T have considered 
Whether it might not be that they, some- 
times, in their meddling, pulled the organ 
from her, and I have wondered too, whether 


this might account for the pretty well au- | 


queens sometimes | what success friend Shaw has in wintering bees on 


thenticated faet, that 
mate more than once. Give us the facts 
and we shall, in time, get at the truth. 


Find enclosed $1.25 for '¢ dozen A BC books. I 
received those you sent me, and the first bee-kceper 
I came across, on looking at them, took one and 
paid for it; the other is gone the same way, and 
more are engaged. J. F. RACINE, 

Walben, Ind., Oct. 8, 1878. 


THE SITTING HEN QUEEN NURSERY. 


The next thing in order will be for you to get us 
up some large goose eggs, to hatch our queens in. 


R. B. PARKER. 

Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 8, 1878. 

Allright! Just get some tin tobaeco box- 
es, paint them white that old “Biddy” ond 
imagine they are eggs, put in wire cloth 
apartments to keep the cells separate, and 
then we have use he all the ineorrigible sit- 
ting hens that the neighborhood can fur- 
nish. Have the hen located in a convenient 
box, right handy in the apiary, and——good 
bye, lamp nursery. Each box should hold 8 
queen cells comfortably, and one of the large 
Brahma hens would cover safely about 7 
boxes; say one hen to every 50 queens. It 
will be well to have an extra hen, in case 
one should play truant; and perhaps we 
could find a couple of them that would work 
lovingly in the same nest. If hens sit now, 
as they used to in ny boyhood days, I pre- 
sume there will be no difficulty in securing 
candidates for the office. I can furnish box- 
es With apartments for 15¢c. each; and _ sit- 
ting hens——will some of our poultry men 
send in bids for furnishing sitting hens for 
1879? 

The lamp nursery has one very important 
advantage, because we do not have to cut 
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out the cells, as we do with this new ar- 
rangement, We must not forget to give 
due credit to the friend who used the clay 
shells for the purpose, for had it not been 
for him, this idea might never have suggest- 
ed itself. 

NEW THEORY. 

We had the State fair in Detroit last week. I was 
surprised to find so little in the bee line. There was 
one nucleus swarm, one Everett extractor from To- 
ledo, some very fine honey, and one or two Simplici- 
ty hives; also a man with a new theory, or one new 
tome. The theory was this: giveaswarma queen 
cell or a virgin queen, and if there be no way for the 
queen to meet a drone, she will lay eggs, raise 
drones, and mute with one of them, and then raise 
workers. What do you think of his theory? 


It would be almost, if not quite, impossi- 
ble for a queen to be fertilized by one of her 
own drones, although some who claimed to 
have succeeded with fertilization in contine- 
ment say such things have happened. <A 
queen rarely lays drone eggs betore she js 
ut least two weeks old, and it would be then 
24 days more before the drone could be 
hatched. Allowmg 10 days for him to grow 
to sufficient maturity to fly out of the hive, 
we have the queen at least 7 weeks old, 
before fertilization. Queens have been 
known to be fertilized after they were 3 
weeks old, but cases are rare where it is de- 
layed beyond 2 weeks. 

GRAPE SUGAR, 
[have been waiting to hear some definite report 


on feeding grape sugar to bees. If T am not mistak- 
en, you said in GLEANLINGS last winter, “Wait and see 


grape sugar;”” but I have seen no report. You say, 
better feed sugar for winter stores; please tell me 
when and to what extent to feed it. Is it safe to 
= late? T have fed in the spring, but never in the 
all. 


I stated, at the proper time, that Mr. Shaw 
succeeded in bringing through one of the 
two colonies wintered on dry eombs, with 
limps of grape sugar laid over the frames, 
but that the other one died. The only trou- 
ble with the grape sugar for wintering is 
that it may get so dry that the bees cannot 
moisten it. If they have 10 Ibs. of honey, | 
think they can be safely given grape sugar. 
See FEEDERS AND FEEDING in A 1 C, 

UNFINISHED OR DAUBED SECTIONS. 

Friend Shane wishes to know how to fix sections 
when the bees do not cap over all the cells, Just 
take such ones, together with any which may be 
daubed with honey, and put them into a box, and 
place them where the bees can get at them for a 
short time, and they will clean them up nicely. Do 
not let the bees have them long enough to uncap 
any cells. It is a good way to place the box at the 
entrance of a hive, for a short time, just before 
night, then take them away and shake or brush off 
the bees. J. G.S. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Your plun is very good, if you do not get 
the bees robbing, or let them geo so far as to 
uncap the sealed cells, which they will some- 
times doin a very few minutes. We are 
getting rid of our unsealed honey and unfin- 
ished sections, by cutting it out and selling 
it in pans and plates as “chunk” honey. 
This chunk honey may be so arranged as to 
look very pretty; and those who object to 
buying wood and glass with their honey can 
have the “clear stuff” at the same price per 
Ib. At present the chunk honey 1s selling 
faster than any other. 
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WEIGHING OUT HONEY FOR RETAIL 
PURPOSES. 





<ex7HO has not felt what a nuisance it is, 
Ay to be obliged to weigh the plate, pail, 

or dish, in which honey is wanted, 
and then to subtract this weight from the 
gross Weight of the whole, without making 
mistakes. A great deal of the time, I forget 
to weigh the dish a neighbor has handed me; 
at other times, unless I put it down with a 
pencil, I forget how much the plate weighed; 
and then, most humiliating of all, I have to 
confess I make mistakes in subtracting. 
More than this, there seems to be a kind of 
fatality in my mistakes, for they are almost 
always—so it seems—in my favor; and then 
my friends have some reason for thinking 
that I made them on purpose. Well, a few 
days ago, I saw an advertisement of the 
scale which I figure below. As it came from 
the well known firm of Chattillon of N. Y.. 
I thought it must certainly be a good one, 





SCALE FOR WEIGHING HONEY. 

At the top of the iron standard, just under 
the tin dish, is a brass cap, with a milled 
edge. By turning this cap, the point that 
stands on 0, in the eut, will be made to move 
up and down. Very well; suppose a custo- 
mer brings a pitcher for some honey. Set it 
on the seale, and the pointer sinks, until it 
tells the weight of it. Pay no attention to 
this, but turn the brass cap until the pointer 
again stands at 0; now you are ready to let 
your honey run in until the pointer tells the 
number of pounds he asked for. I ordered | 
a dozen of Shem at once. They cost $1.00° 
each, and retail for $1.25. All right. <A | 
plate was set on the tin dish, the brass cap 
turned, a section of honey laid thereon and 
Weighed correctly, but I thought the index 
seemed to fhove a little by “hitches.” As it) 
Was advertised to weigh up to 12 Ibs., I next 
tried our big dictionary. The hitches were, | 
With this, even worse, and the index could | 





be set with a yariation of as much asa pound 
and a half. The difficulty seems to be in the 
friction of the steel rod in its bearings, es- 
pecially, if the weight is the least bit on one 
side. To remedy this, the manufacturer 
has put in a pair of steel rollers at the bot- 
tom, but still the scale is not near sensitive 
enough. Now I have taken all this space to 
describe a worthless thing, because [ think 
that perhaps some of you, my friends, may 
have ingenuity enough to devise a scale that 
will meet our wants. It should work so eas- 
ily as to record even a quarter of an ounce, 
and IT should like the price to be not over 
50c.. if the thing is possible. I haye com- 
meneed “walking” on it, but it don’t quite 
come. The one deseribed above is patented, 
and J think that must be what is the matter 
with it. 


wo ee oe 
HUTCHINSONS FOOT POWER BUZZ 
SAW. 





\ FTER reading the description on the 
ZcN\,, first page of this nunwber, our engraver 

‘tried his hand at giving you a sketch 
of the machine as it probably looks, which I 
submit to you below : 





HOME MADE, FOOT POWER BUZZ SAW. 
To stiffen the cut off bar and hold it ex- 
actly square, we use a brace on the sliding 
bar, which is seen on the floor at the side of 
the machine. This brace is put on so as to 
cut exactly a square mitre. The whole ar- 
rangement looks so much like a figure 4, 
that we have given it thathame in our work 
shop. ‘The machine must be very firmly 
screwed to the floor, and braced so that it 
will not twist or shake. The balance wheel 
must also be very accurately balanced before 
the counter balance is added. Everything 
must work true, smoothly, and easily. If 
you want a larger balance to get a higher 


' speed, let it go down into the floor, or have 
‘a box or platform to stand’on, while operat- 


ing it. 
ee Ol 
ERRATA.—On page 3829, Oct. No., the address of 


| Mollie O. Large, instead of Pine Hill Apiary, Millers- 


ville, Pa., should read, Pine Hill Apiary. Millers- 
ville, IU. 

We regret this mistake very much, as many may 
have sent letters containing money for the seed of 
the spider plant. Will those who have done so, 
please take notice. 

The money will probably be returned through the 
dead letter office. 

Also, in the article, “Queens by Mail,’ E. B. 
Plunket’s address is given, Rome, Ga.; it should 
read Atlanta, Ga. 
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Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 25c per lb. for any quantity of nice, clean 
wax, delivered at our R. R. station. 
A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 





Alsike Clover Seed. 


A fine new lot of Alsike clover seed, very clean 
and raised near us. Price per lb., 25c; per bushel, 
(60 Ibs.) $13.50; % bushel, $7.00; peck, $3.75. If want- 
ed by mail add 18c per lb. for bag and postage. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 











You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for four 
years), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 75c, 
according to quality. For table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical, see Oct. No., Vol. II. Send in 
your orders. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





Send Ten Cents for a fample Copy of 


The American Bee Journal 


The Oldest, Largest and Best Bee Paper. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, CHICAGO, 





ARNES’ PATENT FOOT 

POWER MACHINERY! 
CIRCULAR and SCROLL SAWS. 
Hand, Circular Rip Saws for heavy 
and light ripping. Lathes, &c., &c. 
These machines are especially 
adapted to Hive Making. It 
will pay every bee-keeper to send 
for our 64 page Catalogue. Mias« 
chines Sent on Trial. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago Co., Ll. 


STILLMAN:(o 












N.W. Cor. FRONT&VINE 
CINCINNATE OHIO. 


Tin for Separators and. Extractors 


As we buy in large quantities, Ican perhaps give 
you better rates than you are getting at home. 
Price per box of 112 sheets, size 14x20, for 
ER ER SR SR ES a 





xg * sheet, for less than a box........... 7 
IX tin for making Extractors, 14x20, per box 8 50 
vis oi. ee woe 60 Sa%. phi ten 9 


We will ship it from Medina, or from Philadelphia, 
as may De most convenient. 


KING’S 


DIRECT DRAFT 
SMOKER, 


Is giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion wherever used. It econ- 
omizes ali the wind and smoke, 
burns all combustibles and goes 
out ONLY when PUT OUT. It 
is the same size as *“Bing- 
ham’s standard,” and is NEAT 
and DURABLE. Price, $1.00; 
by mail $1.25. Address, 


A.J. KING & CO., 
6af 61 Hudson St., N. Y. 














tt FRIENDS! If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 
THE A BC OF BEE CULTURE, 


Part First, will tell you all about the latest im- 
pravements in securing and Marketing Money, 
the new 1 tb. Section Honey Boxe mak- 
ing Artificial Honey Comb, Candy for 
Bees, Bee Hunting, Artificial Swarming, 
Bee Moth. &c., &. 

Part Second, tells All about Hive Making, 
Diseases of Bees, Drones, How to Make an 
Extractor, Extracted Honey, Feeding and 
Feeders, Foul Brood, etc, etc. Both parts are 
fully illustrated with engravings, some of them quite 
costly. Nothing Patented. Either one will be mailed 
for 25c; 4% doz., $1.25; 1 doz., $2.25; 100, by express, 
$15.00. 

The two parts bound in one mailed for 40c. Per 
dozen, $4.00. Per 100, by arose, $25.00. 

A. 1. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


New Quinby Smokers! 








The Smoker Iam offering the present season, is 
entirely new in many respects, and is pronounced 
the best in market. In quality of material and man- 
ner of construction, it is as durable as can be made. 
It works as perfectly in every way, as any smoker 
now in use. 

‘See what bee-keepers say of it. 


“T have thoroughly tested the smoker. It works 
like acharm. Everything about it is perfect. They 
are made in a thorough and workmanlike manner. 
{ consider it the best smoker in use.”’ 

Wenham, Mass., July 10, 1878. H. ALLEY. 


“After selling a large number of your smokers we 
are gratified to know that they give general satisfac- 
tion. We keep all the praatnset styles in stock, 
and whenever a visitor buys one he always selects 
the New aorrgg Aye preference to any other.” 


Canajoharie, Y., July 17, 1878. J. H. NELLIS. 
Sent on receipt of price. 
2% inch tube by mail AOS ER Mg go fete 8 Re were = i 


By express 25 cents less. 





A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


Send for circular of General Supplies to 
i L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 
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PRICE OF ITALIAN QUEENS 


D. Tremontani, Cremone, Italy. 





April, May and June................. 12 francs in gold. 

July _ a Bee rere 10 

gw my MIMMRNE LS 4s so ve cede ae ealveed 1 EN sgl 
ce for California and Austratia, 2 francs more 

than above. 


No order for less than 8 queens is accepted. If 
any queens die in the trip, they must be sent back in 
a letter to have the right to an invoice of compensa- 
tion. If anyone should refuse to accept the invoice, 
all right to a compensation meh be lost. [The value 
of a franc is 18% cents, gold.— Fe}. 

. TREMONTANI, Cremone; Italy. 


BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 

In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to Goongeuntanent, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the bookseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were hardly to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good ‘thiaae 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
yor me with their pe te shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that t 








ph un may know what he is getting. ‘In the fo. | 
»wing list, books that I approve, I have marked with | 
ly approve,**; those that are not up | 


a*; those I 
to times, +; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, large type and much space between the 
lines, +; foreign, 8. 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 


ABC of Bee Culture, Part First. Second or Third = | 


ABC of Bee Culture. Part Ist, 2d,&3d,in one V a 


Cook’s New BMamual™.,.... oo... cece cccscccoccccves 2 
- TUR IE I oben rst cess esas andoscceses i 
Langstroth on the Nive and Honey Bee**t.... $2 00 
Quinby’s Mysteries of yeu on OOO EE 1 50 
Bee-keepe 8 Text Books... RES coc cnescpe br 
A Manual of iis binisiianes by Paper Hunter*§.. 1 25 
Manual of the Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook**... 80 
DELOCIIN as | vnc cakes cccuisesdceces vse 
How I made a Year with my Beest§....... 25 
ABYC CE ica adic cocalsdnnasSecvavedes 75 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist**...................08 1 50 
MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
Ten Acres Bnough®. 0.205.200. ccc cece cccceecs 1 00 
Five Acres too Much®**.........ccccccccccsccess 15 
ee ne nee ne 1 50 
An Egg Farm, Stoddard**...................-:- 50 
Book on Birds, Holden*...................000+ d 25 | 
Win Sa ig soa hh sieitne oc ceenceccvscds 1 50 
Pnrdy’s Small Fruit BSIPUCCON® . voce cic anece 25 
How to Use The Microscope..................+. 7 
Play and Profit in my Garden*................. 1 50 
“Our Digestion,” By Dio Lewis**.............. 2 00 
Ovi Gr ay ee aie seb bee nc cs tccaciaess 20 
Potatoe Pests, by Prof. Riley**........... ..... 50 
Practical Floriculture*................ csceeees 1 50 
Garett Tor PROG ioc oc icc ccc ccc cess 1 50 
Strawbe CraTturiss, WUller® .. ww. nc ccceaces 20 
Smali Fruit Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller*.................. 1 50 
How to Build Hot- Houses, Leuchar®.......... 1 50 
Drain for Profit and Health, Warring....... 1 50 
What I know of Farming, Horace Greely..... 1 50 
Injurious Inseets, Prof. A. J. Cook**........... 10 
How to Make Candy** ch eh eb:c MaMa ahs did cide Bee 50 
Fret Sawing for Pleasure and Profit*t......... 50 
Moody’s Best Thoughts and Discourses**...... 75 
Moody and Sankey’ 8 Gospel Hymns, words only 06 
Pe e 2 words and music, paper 2 
Murphy Temperance Pledges, per 100 crés.. 40 


BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 

American Angler, Norris................000.05. 

American Bird Fancier................ 0 ..2.00es 

Apate Culturist, Todd 


eee eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee 


1 
merican Fruit Culturist, Thomas............ 3 
‘Aueaie Pomol 8 
A Simple Flower 
American 


a are 
arden, Ba: ess dare sie 
Weeds and Useful Trests eS eee 17% 





am going to try to prevent it Py 
| Gardenin 


| Jenny June’s Cook 


& 


| Practical Butter rg Willard. 
| Pear Culture, Fields.. 
| Plummer’s Ca 


| Shooting on The Wing 





American Wheat Culturist, Todd............... 
Burn’s Architectural aw ing pe oy Por 
Broom Corn and Brooms..... aper 50....cloth 
Bommer’s Method of Making } fanures......2.. 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier... .................++ 
Burr’s Vegetables of —— Sk ele tonsa Wialekaina 
Canary Birds.............. TE Estindcce cloth 
Cooked and Cooking Food ne Dounsetic éonaeae 
Anima Gos is Eien < de ohana saws 
Cranberry Culture, White..................-665 
Cotton Culture, Lyman... ............. cesses 
Cranbe Culture Ph iCi Ceca Rew hee ee <s'0ced Cauecs 
Cider Maker’s Manual, Buist................... 
Carpentry Made Easy, Bell..................... 
Cotton Planter’s Manual, Turner........... ... 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets..... 
Complete Works on + wage cantid po 
Dana’s Muck Manual......................0008 
Darwin’s Variations ok Animals and Plants.. 
pe Te A, Seppe ere 


Earth | Closets, How To Make Them, Warring.. 
Fruits and Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farmer’s Barn Book 
Farming by Inches, Barnard.................++ 
Fish Culture, Garlick 52 7.... 605. cece css ccescon 
Flax Cuiture (Seven Prize Essays Practical.... 

Growers) 30 


ails et Ne POUNCE... .. ccc cccccvevececteccus 
Farming BB 6k ko dais onnve nae tons pemenenes 
Farm Implements and Machinery, Thomas.. 

Gardening For The South 
Gardening For Money, Barnard................ 
Gardening For Pleasure, Henderson......... 4 
For Ladies, Loudon.................- 
Gregory On Cabbages.. yo on SAK wie Baye BAe 
Gregory On Squashes.. 
Gregory On Onions....... “paper 
Guenon On Milch Cows....................00008 
CE OE, SUE THINS a's dine scp. ca vcudbis Hae ken'te’ 
Garden Vegetables, Burr..............csececees 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
Hoosier Schoolmaster 
RIND Nig 6 a's 155k ved prone ae ne renapedeeen 


Bees eee eee eee ene ene eeeseeee 


FOO COE ES UIE, | a's oie psec dene e-dn uWnche db dea 
| How Plants Grow, Gray 
| How To Paint, Gardner. ..: ....5.cs0s ccc. csceese 


How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Mow. To Bee Pee PiGtOk 6s 6s. coes ocak ass ones eas 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. .. 
With Colored Plates, $6 50................ 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy.......... 
Johnson’s How ——_ Pci eo vase cedevess 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow.................-. 
Dele Gres exWans Chowcstacudes® 
Klipparts WE Gs cis oa ele Sedan bate veek 


| Leavitt’s Facts About Peat............... ....- 


Landscape Gardening, Downing............. 

Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Housekeeper’s Friend. 
DEI OOTR TREO 58 oi ona i noc tw ddeant dased desea 
My Farm of Fdgmewo0d ...... 22... ccccecec cence’ 
Money In The Garden, Quinn.................. 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
Manual of Flax Culture and Manufacture..... 
Manual on The Culture of Small Fruits........ 
E. P. Roe. 50 





enters and Builder’s Guide.. 

Peach Culture, Fulton's. oc. ec ccc sscc ccedesece 
Pear Culture For Profit, Quinn. 
Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)...... 
Painter, Guilder and Varnisher 
Parser Ont MONG. . ois. kg sek ckiatie es 


| Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright.............. 


Practionl TVOWe CUMUTO. ook oo. he eee cence 
PU SN ON TE bi ow Bin ond ve Cx eaida ty ¥ sce bekok 
Rhododendrons, Rand 
Sorghum and Its Products.....................-. 
School and Field Book of Botany, Gray 
Strawberry Garden Barnard A Story.......... 
Silk Grower’s Guide... ............. cece eee ees 
Skillful Housewife. ... 2... 00. vec cveccsevcses 


Sorgho, or The N antaoen Sugar Plant, Hedges. 

The Farmer’s Receipt Book...... ............. 
PO TROGEE POMOC ios és is acc ccs cvcogeaeedes cee 
Taxidermist’ IED os 6's'n tno ap 5 anes Gheinte ep 
OURS ON Te EO: on oa. EARS 
URE RE Ca a eae ad ee cecesia le cae 
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OUR EXTRACTORS ARE ALL NEATLY JAPPANNED AND LETTERED. 


. 
. 
Longstroth 


pt constantly on 


. 
7 
NOW IN USE. 


03; American frame 


$7,00 
No knife included at 


» 86, 
me, 


+. $8 


300. 


All the above sizes ke 
OVER 2000 





PRICES OF EXTRACTORS 
For Gallup frame 5 
$6,753; Adair fra 
,003; Quinby 


$7 
hand ready to ship. 


these prices. 





that needs no hot water or any such 


to make it uncap nicely. 


ical 


Our Honey Kuife, Price $1,00, post-paid, 


is made of fine steel, nicely finished, with a thin, keen 


edged blade 


“fussing”’ 


(22 In ordering be sure to give outside dimensions of frame, and length of top bar. ea 








QUEENS FOR SALE. 


Queens reared from imported mothers, as soon as 


they commence laying, each $1.00. These are to be 
taken just as they come, and no one is to be allowed 
to pick them over, under any circumstances. Test- 
ed queens of ordinary appearance, and ordinarily 

rolific, will be $2.00. If we select the largest, yel- 
owest, most prolific, and that produce the finest 
bees, the price will be $3.00 


For such as are small, dark, or old, but that pro- 


duce nicely marked bees, the price will be $1.50. 
Hybrid queens when we have them, will be 50c. 


All of the above, we guarantee safe at your ex- 


press office, and that they are as represented, but 
can be responsible for them no farther. 

We have made arrangements with our Express Co., 
the Union, to forward queens to all points on their 
line for 15¢; when they pass on to other lines, the 
charge is 25c more. e almost invariably, ship 
queens by return Express. There is no advantage 
in prepaying the Express. A half-dozen queens can 
be sent as cheaply as one. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Rubber Dating and Addressing 


STAMPS! 








LIKE THE ABOVE. 


Address only, $1.50; with movable months and fig- 
ures for dating, $3.00. Full outfit included—pads, | 


ink, box, etc. Sent by mail postpaid. 


Put your stamp on every card, letter, paper, book, 
or anything else that you send out by mail or ex- | 


es. and you will save yourself and all who do 


usiness with you “a world of trouble.” I know, | 


you see. A. I. ROOT, Medina, O. 


PART THIRD of A BC, Now Ready 


Treats of—Honey Comb, Honey Dew, Hy- 
brids, Italianizing, Lamp Nursery, Nu- 
cleus, Pollen, Propolis, Queens, etc,, etc. 





1878. 


Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
either of the following departments, at a uniform 
price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out charge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 








Those whose names appear below agree to furnish 
Italian queens for $1,00 each, under the _ following 
conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 
from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
turn the money at any time when customers become 
impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 

Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 
and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
we will send you another. 

*E. W. Hale, Wirt C. H., West Va. 1-12 

*A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. - 

*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 74 

*J. Shaw & Son, Chatham Centre, Medina Co., O. tf 

*E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 1-12 

*J.M. C. Taylor, Lewiston, Fred. Co., Md. i-12 


| *Paul L. Vialion, Bayou Goula, La. std 
| *Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga. oe 
*J.T. Wilson, Mortonsville, Ky. 5-11 
Valentine & Son, Carlinville, Ills. 8-12 





Hive Manufacturers. 


| Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 

| named, as those described on our circular. 

| A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio, 

| M.S. West, Pontiac, Mich. 6-11 
Isaac L. Parker, McMinnville, Warren Co., Tenn. 5-8 
G. W. Simmons, Newark, Del. 1-12 
F. A. Snell, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., Ill. Gad) 
J. H. Nellis, Canajoharie, N. York. 5+ 


Bees for Sale. 


We whose names appear below agree to sell a 

ood colony of Italian bees with tested queen, in 
new one story hive, for $10.00. If in an old hive, 
$1.00 less. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

A. 1. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


CIRCULARS 1879. 


Now out, giving Price List of Bee Hivesand Apia- 








| rian Supplies 


egnerey Sent free. 
Address, J. L. PARKER, McMinnville, Tenn. 
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Bickes. 


Oo} riitke TONEY 


“HOME” 





